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NOVEMBER, 1899. 


A COMPARISON OF DEAF AND HEARING CHIL- 
DREN IN THEIR NINTH YEAR.*—I. 


TuIs comparison relates to the physical strength and 
soundness, manual dexterity, observation, and memory, 
and first-year school work of deaf and hearing children. 

By the regulations of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf, a child is admitted when eight years of age. Asa 
matter of fact, a few are admitted under this age, and 
many do not avail themselves of the privilege until much 
older. Itis the opinion of the school authorities that 
the best results accrue from the ten years’ course when 
taken from the ages of eight or ten to eighteen or twenty. 
But, from my own experience of primary work with the 
deaf, I regard it as far less injurious to defer putting a 
deaf child in school until the age of twelve than to sub- 
ject him to the routine of the schoolroom at six or seven. 

I entered upon the inquiry here recorded without any 
hobby to ride and with no particular bias except a gen- 
eral unfounded prejudice against “infant education.” I 
have made no attempt to reach hard-and-fast conclusions, 
or to uphold any side of any. question which may arise ; 
but I cannot avoid mentioning the one conviction to which 


* Extracted from ‘‘ The Ninth Year in a_Deaf Child’s Life,” a thesis for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, 1899. 
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my inquiry has brought me ;—namely, that the mind of a 
child suffers no deterioration from lying fallow for its 
first eight years. The popular enthusiasm for the educa- 
tion of babies, which has enlisted in the kindergarten the 
best teaching talent of America, (much to the detriment, 
I must think, of primary and intermediate schools) is 
founded upon the principle that, educationally speaking, 
the first years of life are most important; or, in other 
words, that infant development, mental and moral, is less in- 
dependent, less instinctive, more conditioned upon the con- 
scious efforts of the instructor, than the mind of the youth. 
Against this commonly accepted principle I am hardly 
quixotic enough to tilt: I simply note that, however rusty 
be the unused faculties of the adult deaf, I have collected 
no evidence that the untaught deaf child of eight—though 
ignorant beyond conception—is less capable of imbibing 
knowledge or adopting codes of conduct than the ordi- 
nary eight-year-old product of schoolroom, Sunday 
School, and kindergarten. 

I have chosen for the especial subjects of this essay ten 
deaf children who entered school last fall; eight of them 
were eight years of age, one was nine at the time of enter- 
ing, and one ten. 

They are all totally deaf, and have been so from in- 
fancy. I should have been glad to consider a larger 
number, but the ten selected include nearly all the class 
which entered in September, 1898, at the proper age, 
and in all perceptible ways these ten appeared to me and 
to their teacher to be strictly average deaf children. 

I say nearly the whole entering class, and proceed to 
explain why any exceptions have been made. If any 
child—even though born quite deaf—shows peculiar apti- 
tude for speech, he is placed in an oral class upon entering ; 
in this class signs are wholly eschewed, and he is taught 
entirely by speech and writing. Thus the difficulties in 
the way of communication, great enough in any case, are 
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so enhanced as to make it really infeasible to include these 
subjects in the tests. Besides, my experience in the past 
has touched only manual classes, and my opinions in re- 
gard to oral classes would be founded upon hearsay. 

Four children, eight years of age, were placed in an oral 
class this year, and thus lost to me. 

Again, every class of deaf children contains, upon enter- 
ing, a certain proportion of subjects of feeble intellect. 
The disease which caused deafness may have affected the 
mind; moreover, parents of dumb children always send 
them to a school for the deaf in preference to an asylum 
for imbeciles, cherishing the hope that the children are 
not dull, but only deaf. These are weeded out in the 
course of a year or two, but it will be seen that a first-year 
class nearly always contains a modicum of mental abnor- 
mality not to be found in an eight-year-old class of hear- 
ing children of two years’ standing in school. 

Since I excluded from my examination the four speak- 
ing deaf children, supposed to be the brightest of the new 
pupils, I have also ignored two very dull children, who 
would probably, if not deaf, have been placed in an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. 

For reasons apparent, I also omitted the new pupils of 
advanced age; these afford an exceedingly interesting 
study, but outside the scope of this paper. 

I have aimed to centre my attention upon average deaf 
children, eight years of age, and to compare them with 
average eight-year-old hearing children. 

My object has been to find tests of physical and mental 
powers, applicable both to the hearing and to the deaf, to 
the normal child and to the child cut off forever from all 
auditory impressions. The tests chosen have been few and 
simple, since only such could be thoroughly applied, but 
they seemed to me significant as well as representative. 
They have fallen into three groups : 

1. Purely physical tests of bodily strength and agility. 
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2. Tests of manual dexterity, involving some sight dis- 
crimination. 

3. Tests of memory and observation. 

These are the only mental powers capable of exact 
comparison between the two classes of children. As 
regards the faculties of imagination and reason, difficulties 
of communication with both deaf and hearing would render 
such a test impossible; but that reason and imagination 
concern themselves wholly with matters of observation and 
memory, I suppose no one in this age of philosophy will 
question ; hence the comparison may not be so one-sided 
as at first appears. 

I had more difficulty, as well as more latitude of choice, 
in regard to the normal children examined. The ten hear- 
ing boys included in the athletic tests were chosen upon 
their reputation among their play-fellows, as being “awful 
strong” and “ fine shooters.” 

The tests in observation and memory were taken in two 
second and third grade schoolrooms, containing mostly 
eight-year-old children. One of these schoolrooms con- 
tained a majority of Irish and French children ; the second, 
mostly American and Scandinavian. I may add that the 
second schoolroom was named by the Superintendent of 
Schools as comprising the best eight-year-old class in the 
city. 

I feel assured of having given the hearing class all fair 
benefits in the tests. If anything, the odds have been 
against the deaf—simply as deaf—as I think will be per- 
ceived from the folfowing statement. The thirty children 
examined in schoolroom number two were all city children, 
surrounded by good social influences from their birth. 
Among them were three children of practising physicians, 
three of school-teachers, four of lawyers, two of college 
professors, four of successful and wealthy merchants, and 
two of ministers of the gospel. From reference to the 
“family -conditions” of the deaf children it will be per- 
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ceived that the parents of seven are given as “ poor,” and 
the fathers of three as well-to-do farmers, while four of 
the ten children are county charges. The fathers of four 
are poor farmers, the remaining three being offspring of 
farm laborers. Nine of the ten are of foreign parentage ; 
all are country children. 


1. Summary of Physical Examination. 


I found the average weight of the deaf children 54.35 
pounds. J. A. Gilbert (“Scripture Studies at Yale, 
1892-3”) gives the average weight of New Haven chil- 
dren eight years of age as 53 pounds; of children nine 
years of age as 60.48 pounds. Dr. Gilbert, in the same 
article, quotes the weights of Boston and Milwaukee chil- 
dren as 52.98 pounds and 52.34 pounds for eight-year- 
olds ; 58.15 pounds and 57.95 pounds for nine-year-olds. 

As I presume all children less than nine to have been 
ranked as eight years old in these tables, I find the deaf 
average fairly up to the hearing. I should add that these 
weights were taken when the children arrived in the fall ; 
they will be taken again in June, and an astonishing ad- 
vance may be predicted ; but this would be the case with 
any child at boarding-school. 

As regards height, I find the deaf average 48.75 inches. 
The eight-year-old children of New Haven average 48.65 
inches in height; those of Boston, 47.67 inches ; those of 
Milwaukee, 47.82 inches. The nine-year-old children of 
New Haven average 51.2 inches; those of Boston, 49.53 
inches ; those of Milwaukee, 49.9 inches. 

I find the head circumference of the deaf children to 
average 51.8 centimeters, or 203 inches. I measured all 
the eight and nine year old heads in Faribault to the 
number of nearly one hundred, and find the average cir- 
cumference also 51.8 centimeters. 

The physical examination yields the fact that, so far as 
examinations of normal children eight years old have been 
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tabulated, the ten deaf children are physically normal in 
in all respects except deafness. There is not the slight- 
est evidence that their sense defect has interfered in any 
way with their general health, growth, size, or bodily de- 
velopment. They are fully up to the normal average, and 
are rather over than under sized. 


2. Athletic Tests. 


A physical comparison of deaf and hearing children 
would be meaningless without some tests of their com- 
parative available activity. As no formule of ordinary 
childish capability have been made, and as apparatus was 
lacking for muscular tests, I fell back .upon contests be- 
tween my ten deaf boys and picked hearing boys of the 
same age. The tests were, | am aware, somewhat unsci- 
entific, but perhaps they serve the purposes of general 
comparison better than if I had been confined to the 
use of apparatus without the spirit of contest. 

Owing also to the loose nature of the tests, I am 
obliged to state results generally, rather than in exact 
terms. Ido not feel, however, that this vagueness viti- 
ates the results, for repeated trials yielded the same 
general outcome. 

The athletic tests included running, jumping, pushing, 
pulling, throwing a weight, throwing at a mark, and judg- 
ing of direction and distance with the eyes bandaged ; 
also, judging of tastes with the eyes and nose bandaged. 

The tests were conducted as follows : | 

1. The twenty boys were blindfolded and held their 
own noses ; each received upon his tongue, in succession, 
a piece of soft white bread, part of the white and the 
yolk of an egg, a piece of cold potato, a piece of cheese, 
and a piece of fresh fish. The score stood as follows : 

Two failures on the part of the deaf to distinguish the 
white of egg and one failure to distinguish the yolk ; 
three failures on the part of\the hearing to distinguish 
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the white of egg, one to distinguish the yolk, and one to 
distinguish potato. 

2. Next,the children were taken to a dark cellar full of 
pitfalls; these were guarded but they did not know it. 
Each saw an egg placed in a jar at as great a distance 
from his position as the limits of the room allowed (about 
22 feet). He was then blindfolded and turned around 
several times to confuse him ; then he set out in search of 
his egg. Every one found the egg, and only five, two 
deaf and three hearing, showed any uncertainty as to 
their direction. Two—both deaf—walked directly to- 
ward the object, and found it without making a false step. 
This result surprised me somewhat, as I had expected 
the deaf to be more confused than the hearing. 

3. The running test followed, in which the deaf were 
hopelessly outdistanced. It may be that no amount of 
training could make really good runners of the deaf, but 
in these boys I particularly noticed the lack of racing 
feeling, if I may so speak. The boys traversed a bridge 
150 feet long, picked up an orange (this to insure fairness 
at the turning point), and returned to the start. The deaf 
made a good showing until they reached the oranges, but 
always slacked up then, and returned at a jog trot, while 
the hearing boys, urged on by the shouts of their comrades, 
redoubled their efforts on the home stretch. 

Separate races yielded the same result as the race en 
masse. The hearing were always a little in advance and 
sometimes a long way. Only one of the races was won 
by a deaf boy ; the fastest deaf runner defeated the fastest 
hearing runner. 

A “tug of war” resulted in a decided triumph of the 
ten deaf boys over the hearing. The same result attended 
the pushing contest. In other words, the deaf boys were 
heavier than the hearing boys of the same age, and stronger 
than the hearing boys of the same weight. 

These pulling and pushing tests were taken en masse 
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and seriatim with the same unvarying outcome; that is, 
the deaf boys pulled a long rope, with the hearing boys 
struggling at the other end of it, quite across the room, 
and pushed the same line of hearing boys to the opposite 
side of the room, as many times as the feats were attempted. 

The individual deaf boys handled their individual oppo- 
nents (when matched by weight and height) as easily. 

I see no reason why deaf boys should be stronger than 
the hearing, unless the more regular habits of institution 
life give them the advantage. 

4. The boys threw a weight as far as possible (the dis- 
tance thrown being the desideratum). There was no ap- 
parent difference in the success of the deaf and the hearing ; 
rather height and weight proved the touchstone. When 
all took their places on their own markers, the tallest of 
the twenty, a hearing boy, occupied the farthest point ; 
next five nine-year-olds (two deaf and three hearing) stood 
almost in a line at right angles to the line traversed by the 
weight ; next.came four deaf boys, then two hearing, then 
three hearing and two deaf, last two deaf and one hearing, 
all standing nearly in the order of height like a flight of 
stairs. 

5. Throwing at a mark was an easy victory for the hear- 
ing boys; three of the nine struck the target, while not 
one of the deaf came near it, except the boy who won the 
race. This boy, by the bye, has the inestimable advantage 
—to a deaf child—of having a deaf brother and a deaf 
sister. As he has had play-fellows all his life on terms of 
equality with himself, he is by this much more like a hear- 
ing child. 

The jumping contest (standing long jump) was about 
even; the farthest point was reached by the tallest hear- 
ing boy, but after him.came three deaf boys before a second 
hearing boy intervened on the line of markers. 

The results of this contest.between deaf and hearing 
children led me to duplicate the tests with a group of 
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picked deaf boys twelve years of age and an equal number 
of hearing boys of the same age. 

My object in the second test was to note the advantage 
of play-fellowship in developing the latent capabilities of 
the deaf, but no such advantage became apparent, the 
results being substantially the same as With the younger 
children. The pulling, pushing, running, and throwing 
contests resulted almost precisely as they had done pre- 
viously. The deaf had gained somewhat in running, 
though still easily beaten. The hearing had gained in 
pushing and pulling, but were still out-pushed and out- 
pulled. 

Schoolboy games of skill had given the hearing twelve- 
year-olds an added accuracy of aim in shooting marbles, 
throwing and catching a ball, etc., while the fifth-year 
deaf boys were not much superior to the new-comers. 

The sense of direction was still further tested by re- 
quiring each boy to walk to a given spot blindfold, and 
carry a small block on his head. When the block slipped 
to one side a trifle the bearer turned in that direction, as 
though the slight extra impulse led him to walk in a circle. 
As before, the deaf boys kept their sense of direction 
as well as the hearing, but did not steady their weight 
as well. Three let the block drop and one could not 
take three steps without losing it, though we gave him 
three trials. It is proverbial that the deaf walk unsteadily 
after dark, but it would seem that the unsteadiness is not 
necessarily accompanied by any failure of the sense of 
locality. 

I may; perhaps, properly mention here two or three 
observations upon matters.not included in the program 
of sports, but which seemed to me not without signifi- 
cance. They pertain equally to children of both ages: 

First. In order to ensure equality of conditions, I pre- 
scribed a certain position to be assumed by all alike in 

each test. All of the hearing boys (except the one se- 
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lected to recommend a position) immediately objected to 
it as “no good,” and required repeated reminders before 
deigning to assume it. The deaf, without exception, 
merely from the first general direction, took the attitude 
with scrupulous accuracy. 

Second. The spirit of combat—the interest in the game, 
as a game—was much greater on the part of the hearing ; 
their determination to win was much stronger, their dissat- 
isfaction over defeat more evident. The deaf always asked 
me if they had “ done it right,” and rested satisfied with 
my assurance that they had, not troubling themselves 
with the fact that their competitors had done better. 

Finally, as the children departed from the scene of 
their contests, each deaf boy shook hands, wished me 
“good afternoon,” and thanked me for a “ pleasant time ; ” 
shyness or thoughtlessness caused the hearing boys to 
dispense with these courtesies. 

If I am at liberty to draw any generalizations from 
these tests, they are as follows: Whereas hearing chil- 
dren, through constant attention to boyish sports, have 
strongly developed the spirit of rivalry, so important all 
through life, their eternal practice in playing has also 
given them a skill in judging distances and direction, an 
accuracy of aim, a steadiness of hand, a strength and 
agility of limb, which no amount of set instruction and 
gymnastics could convey. The deaf, on the other hand, 
inferior in all these respects, have more self-control, more 
discipline, more concentration of purpose. They do not 

play as well as hearing children, but work better, and 
require less incentive to effort, other than the wish of a 
superior. Their sense of duty, obedience, and courtesy 
becomes early and strongly developed. 

I think the younger children in a deaf institution do 
little real, earnest playing, possibly because their well- 
ordered lives, full day, and industrial training leave them 
more inclined for rest than recreation in their leisure 
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moments. I think no one will question that this is to be 
regretted, and the practical outcome of this paper will be 
that at least one teacher of little deaf children will make 
a determined effort to turn their attention to actual school- ° 
boy sports, something more artificial than mere rough- 
and-tumble. That their awkwardness in sports results 
from lack of practice rather than natural inaptitude is 
evidenced by the skill in gymnastics and athletic sports 
attained by the older deaf boys, in school and college, 
when they religiously set themselves at practice. 

The games instituted to judge of the available physical 
activity of the deaf and hearing at eight years of age con- 
sisted of — 

1, running; 2,jumping; », pushing; 4, pulling; 5, throw- 
ing a weight; 6, throwing at a mark. 

The hearing were far superior in tests 1 and 6; the deaf 
showed marked superiority in 3 and 4; the two sets were 
about equal in 2 and 5. 

The exercises which called for mere strength showed 
the deaf to be stronger ; those which called for strength 
and agility showed a gain on the part of the hearing; those 
which called for skill developed in childish sports showed 
great superiority on the part of the hearing. 

The athletic sports extended to twelve-year-old boys, 
both deaf and hearing, resulted very much as did those 
with the younger children ; the deaf still excelled in push- 
ing and pulling—that is, expenditure of mere brute strength, 
but had gained little skill in the;output of their animal 
spirits. The ordinary twelve-yeat-old boy is absorbed in 
play, gives the best hours of the twenty-four to the exer- 
cise of his senses and his muscles in competitve games, 
and has gained a specialized use of his limbs. Lack of 
practice is the primary cause of the inferiority of the deaf, 
but lack of competitive ambition is also chargeable with 
their clumsiness. 

The deaf child’s life is more industrial than the normal 
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child’s ; he does not know how to play and he likes to work. 
He is kept steadily at work, and in hours of leisure is 
inclined to rest. Yet this lack of practice has not resulted 
in a weakening of the tissues nor a stunting of the size. 
The strength of the deaf boy at twelve years of age is 
simply waiting to be used. And if ambition and compe- 
tition are roused in the older boys (by teachers who have 
been themselves college athletes) these still are capable of 
learning how to play. 

In testing accuracy of taste the deaf were two points 
ahead of the hearing, and three points ahead in determin- 


ing direction and distance with eyes closed. 
ALICE J. MOTT, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING.*—III. 


Ir will, no doubt, prove of great practical value if, as a 
supplement to what I have said of the external physiology 
of speech-sounds, I now briefly give an illustration of the 
method of teaching speech-reading. 


A. Individual Sounds. 


In presenting a method for speech-reading instruction, 
we must constantly assume, as a basis, what I have brought 
to a conclusion in the preceding part—the  atquisition of 
perfect familiarity with the external characteristics of in- 
dividual sounds. Why it is of the greatest importance 
first to practise upon and familiarize one’s self with the 
vowels I have already stated, but will here recapitulate. 

In the first place, the vowels are very easily read; I as- 
sume that this has been made evident to every one. The 
vowel movements are distinct and protracted ; they give 


* Concluded from the September number of the Annals, ‘page 335. 
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each word its character alike to the eye and to the ear. 
Every full-sounding word involves a considerable number 
of vowel movements. Every person who articulates dis- 
tinctly will give special emphasis to the enunciation of 
vowels, and thus will impress auditors more pleasantly, 
and will be more readily understood by the speech-reader. 
Why it is that vowels are of the greatest importance in all 
languages I cannot here consider, but will refer to Thau- 
sing, Techmer, Sievers, Steinthal, and others. Some ad- 
ditional matters in this connection will be presented fur- 
ther on; though they will only be such as relate to our 
special purpose of speech-reading, they may, nevertheless, 
contribute somewhat toward solving many an interesting 
question in phonetics. 

It is, of course, understood that only the most practical 
and simplest forms should be presented to those whom 
we would instruct. Nevertheless, I regard it as highly 
advantageous to have the learner not only familiarize him- 
self with them visually, but also commit them to memory. 
The manner in which I would have this understood I will 
here exemplify by afew exercises. 


Example of an Exercise in Individual Sounds. 
A (as in mama). 


Front \ Lower jaw depressed. 
and 


Lateral Q Mouth at rest. 


U (English OO). 


( Lower jaw projecting forward. 
Lateral ¢ Mouth projecting forward proboscis-like. 
Cheek surface drawn forward. 


( Mouth aperture very small. 
Front |} Lips puffed out. 
— { Mouth - corners strongly drawn toward each 
| other. 
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O. 


Lower jaw downward and forward. 
Lateral Mouth forward (less than in U). 


Cheek surface drawn forward (less than in U). 


—_— Mouth aperture oval. 
Mouth-corners nearer each other than in A. 


I (English E). 


( Lower jaw diagonally upward and backward. 
Mouth drawn backward. 
Mouth-corners diagonally upward and_back- 
ward. 
Cheek surface drawn diagonally upward and 
backward. (Objective point, the cheek bone.) 


Lateral ¢ 


{ The two rows of teeth approaching each other. 

— J Mouth-corners wide apart (somewhat upward). 
| Mouth aperture no longer oval, but in the form 
| ofa slit. 


EK (English A). 


( Lower jaw upward. 
Lips drawn somewhat backward. 
"| Skin shows tension backward. (Objective point, 
ear-lobes.) 


{ The two rows of teeth nearer each other than 
Front 3 in A, wider than in I. 
Mouth-corners wider apart than in A. 
| Mouth aperture slit-like. 


Questions. 


Tell me what you see in the A utterance. 


Here follows the explanation of the vowel triangle in the 
simplest form : 
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A 
A® 
O O° E 
U Ue I 
Questions. 


What lies between A and E? 
What lies between O and E? 
What lies between U and I? 


Double vowels always have two positions, the one at 
starting and the other at the close. el 
Observe accordingly and practice : 


Start. Close 
Au U 
Ki: I 
Two movements here invariably take place as follows: 
I. II. 
Au downward front 
Ai down diagonally upward back. 
Eu front 


Speech-reading exercises. 


Individual vowels: A, E, I, U, O, A®, O°, U*, EU, AU, EL. 

Two vowels following one another: A O, I U, A*® EU, 
AI O°, AU U*, etc. 

Three vowels following one another: A E U, AU E EI, 
O A° EU, ete. 


Table showing the difference between hard and soft 


consonants : 
1. Consistence hard soft 
2. Area of contact small great 


3. Motion passive \ active 
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Hard stopped or shut sounds are: P, T, K. 

Soft stopped or shut sounds are: B, D, G. 

In stopped sounds there are invariably two distinguish - 
able movements: 

1. The formation of the closure. 

2. The releasing of the closure. 


Formation of the closure. 


| § Lips drawn backward against the teeth. 


Latera 2 Lower jaw at rest. 


§ Lip-red narrowed. 


Frou « Chin at rest. 


Releasing of the closure. 


Lower jaw downward. 


Lateral Cheeks slightly puffed. 


Lips separated directly upward and downward. 


Chin directly downward. 


B. 
Formation. 


Lips resting upon one another. 


Lateral Lower jaw somewhat upward. 


Prost Lip-red not narrowed. 
Chin somewhat elevated. 


Releasing. 


Lower jaw at rest. 


Lateral i Cheeks show slight movement forward. 


( Lips move forward, rolling apart. 


Front ? Chin remains at rest. 


Exercise. Compare severally the points of difference 
between P and B. 


' 
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Speech-reading exercise. 


PA, BA, PO, PAU, BAU, PEI, BEI, BI, BA’, PEU, 
ete. 


Papa, Puppe, Baubau, Pappe, Baba, etc. 


I trust this will suffice to show how I conduct, and’° 
would have others conduct, methodical exercises on the 
external characteristics of individual sounds. All of 
these statements, lessons, questions, and exercises are, of 
course, dictated to the pupils, and entered in their note- 


books. 
Bb. Syllable Pictures. 


In identically the same: manner as individual sounds 
have just been practised, I would have exereises to practise 
certain syllables, which frequently and regularly occur in 
language. I mean those syllables which in grammar are 
usually designated as prefixes and suffixes. The former, 
for instance, are b, gé@, ent, an, um, etc.; the latter, thum, 
heit, keit, ung, nen, en, er, etc. All of these syllables, of 
which there are a great number, and which naturally in the 
course of instruction should all receive attention, possess 
characteristics peculiar to each. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to speak further of their importance in the matter of 
speech-reading ; suffice it to say that, without methodic- 
ally practising them, perfect skill in the art of speech- 
reading cannot be attained. The labor they exact of both 
instructor and scholar, in cases where the latter attains 
even moderate skill in reading individual sounds, is com- 
paratively little, while the compensation is great. They 
must, of course be practised until, like the stenographer’s 
symbols, they are under ready command, more especially 
those syllables which in ordinary speech are usually 
uttered most rapidly and indistinctly. 
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C. The Visibility of the Accent. 


Just as the emphasizing of a word manifests itself to 
the hearer by stronger sound-waves, so it does to the 
speech-reader by a stronger movement and more distinct 
picture of the vowel involved. 

This observation must also lead to methodical exercise 
in speech-reading, and that, too, in divers ways, as, for 
instance, in giving the speech-reader meaningless words 
to read, in which he must be required to designate the 
accented syllable according to the vowel or to its posi- 
tion. When once progréss has been made with word and 
sentence pictures, this faculty can be further cultivated 
by having the emphasized words in an uttered sentence 
designated. 


D. Word Pictures. 


By means of these preliminary exercises in reading 
syllabic pictures aud accented syllables, the pupil will 
have arrived at a stage when, with but little additional 
practice, he will, to the delight of others and of himself, 
soon also be able to read words indistinctly uttered. One 
rule must here again be called to attention, which is of 
the greatest importance for the rapid acquisition of skill in 
speech-reading, and that is: The number of vowels equals 
the number of syllables. 

Of course, great additional latitude in combinations is 
given to persons who have great command of language ; 
nevertheless, it is directed, as it were, into a given channel, 
and thus less frequently leads to misunderstanding. 


Conclusion. 


Finally, we proceed to the acquisition of certain sen- 
tence pictures, and, of course, such will be selected as are 
most important in the practical affairs of life. Much 
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more might be added or, at least, enlarged upon, but I 
have purposely kept the latter part of this paper strictly 
aphoristic. Any person of experience will graduate the 
progress to suit himself, and adapt the same to each in- 
dividual case ; but the method pursued, according to my 
view, must be based upon the principles herein briefly 
and suggestively given. I will not close this labor with- 
out giving expression to an opinion, based apon prac- 
tical experience, in regard to the erroneous view held by 
some aurists, who maintain that hard-of-hearing persons 
have their remaining hearing power impaired by acquir- 
ing speech-reading ability. This view is held upon the 
hypothesis that hard-of-hearing people, when they can 
readily read speech, give their hearing power less exercise, 
and hence, owing to inactivity, there ensues atrophy of 
the remaining power of hearing that they possess. De- 
spite extensive practice and experience, I have been un- 
able to verify this ; in fact, just the contrary proves to be 
the case: owing to the speech-reading facility acquired, 
the remainder of the hearing power has been more fully 


utilized and improved. 
Dr. HERM. GUTZMANN, 
Berlin, Germany. 


THE RELATION OF HARTFORD TO THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE DEAF.* 


Tuar the true principles of American democracy were 
first enunciated at Hartford, and that the scheme of fed- 
eral organization in 1787 finally adopted was originally 
presented by the Connecticut delegation, are facts of his- 
tory complacently regarded, and frequently mentioned. 
True to this inventive temperament, though in relations 


*A pauper read before the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, 
Connecticut, October 3, 1899. 
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less conspicuous, it was the privilege and honor of Con- 
necticut and of Hartford, in 1817, to recognize, introduce, 
and perfect a special method of education which has re- 
sulted in the restoration to manhood and to social life of 
a certain proportion of the general population otherwise 
useless and dangerous, which, though not increasing in 
ratio and perhaps diminishing, amounts at present in the 
United States to 40,000, or one in fifteen hundred. This 
enterprise, this home enterprise, I am invited to describe. 

Katherine, a deaf-mute daughter of Henry III. of Eng- 
land, and a sister of Edward I., sleeps to-day in West- 
minster Abbey. Her father built the Abbey itself and 
organized the English Parliament: He loved his daugh- 
ter dearly, but he established no school for. her relief. 
Four centuries later, in Rowley, Massachusetts, Dr, Philip 
Nelson attempted to teach speech to Isaac Kilburn, a 
deaf-mute. Butthe local church quickly took alarm, and, 
by denouncing, suspended the blasphemy of attempting a 
miracle which the Lord Jesus alone could perform. A 
similar effort in Boston ended, in 1809, with the death of 
the prime moyer, Francis Green. Another’ attempt at 
Cobbs, Va., in 1812, proved abortive by reason of the per- 
sonal disqualification of the teacher, a foreign adventurer. 

No such lack of interest, intelligence, or fortune ope- 
rated to check the efforts of Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, of 
Hartford, and his immediate friends to provide adequate 
education for his daughter Alice, who had lost her hear- 
ing in 1807, at the age of two years. A publication of the 
Abbé Sicard, principal of the Royal Institution at Paris, 
had convinced him of the feasibility of establishing at 
home a school for all deaf children, his Alice included, 
Inquiries made, at his suggestion, by members of the Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Clergymen of Connec- 
ticut had resulted, in 1812, in the report of a committee 
that eighty-four deaf-mutes were resident in the State, 
with a probable four hundred in New England, and two 
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thousand in the whole country. Twenty per cent. of these 
would be of school age. 

As years passed, Alice attracted increasing notice among 
her friends, two of whom, Mr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, a 
graduate of Yale, and Miss Lydia Huntley, later Mrs. 
Sigourney, had succeeded in teaching her a few words 
and sentences. In the spring of 1815 Dr. Cogswell invited 
to his house, to confer definitely and finaily upon the 
establishment of a school, the following gentlemen: Ward 
Woodbridge, Daniel Wadsworth, Henry Hudson, Nathan- 
iel Terry, John Caldwell, Daniel Buck, Nathan Strong, 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, all of Hartford, and Joseph Battel, 
of Norfolk. Mr. Gallaudet, twenty-seven years of age, 
had graduated from Andover Theological Seminary the 
previous year, and, remaining at home in Hartford, had 
taken a lively interest in the education of Alice. The 
enterprise was promptly adopted, the necessary prelimi- 
nary funds were raised, Daniel Wadsworth, whose memory 
this building commemorates, heading the list with $300, 
and young Gallaudet, eminently qualified in every way to 
undertake the enterprise, was selected and sent abroad 
May 25 to acquire the art of deaf-mute education. 

In Edinburgh he found the art a strict monopoly in the 
Braidwood family. In London he could obtain, to return 
with him, a teacher of uncertain qualifications, but years 
of difficulty, with no spirit of accommodation, were thrown 
in the way of his own acquisition of adequate normal 
training. Turning to France in March of the following 
year, 1816, he was generously welcomed by the Abbé 
Sicard, at Paris, and afforded every facility for inspecting 
and studying the classes of the Royal Institution, as well 
as for special personal tuition. At that date oral speech 
was scantily employed, written and spelled language con- 
siderably, while pantomime, including a peculiar system 
of methodical signs since abandoned, was very freely used 
by both teacher and pupil. Laurent Clerc, a brilliant 
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graduate of the school, and for eight years a teacher in it 
of the highest rank, was induced to come to America. In 
him Dr. Gallaudet secured a teacher of ripe experience, 
and—a matter of great importance—a living illustration 
of the possibilities of deaf-mute education. Beginning 
with their return to the country in August, 1816, eight 
months were spent in a successful canvass of the leading 
cities of the country to interest the parents of deaf-mute 
children in the contemplated enterprise, and also to secure 
for it funds. 

In May of the same year, previous to Dr. Gallaudet’s 
return, the General Assembly had incorporated “The 
Connecticut Asylum for the Education and Instruction of 
Deaf and Dumb Persons,” and later, in October, it appro- 
priated $5,000 for its use. The Asylum opened the fol- 
lowing year, April 15, 1817, with seven pupils in rented 
rooms, upon the west side of Main street, in the City 
Hotel, nearly opposite to where we are now assembled. 


The name of Alice Cogswell stands first upon the regis- - 


ter, which within « year contained the names of thirty- 
three pupils. The following year, 1818, the Connecticut 
members of Congress, illustrating their request by the 
presence at the national capitol of Mr. Clerc, obtained 
from the General Government the grant of a township of 
land. This, located and sold with Hartford thrift, fur- 
nished the means for the erection in 1821, in accordance 
with plans drawn by Danie! Wadsworth, of the present 
school building, enlarged to the west in 1844, and to the 
east in 1855. The unexpended balance has remained a 
permanent fund, the income of which, less now than for- 
merly, applied to current expenses, has enabled the cor- 
poration to offer education to pupils at a much lower rate 
per capita than has been or is possible at institutions in 
other States. This national gift suggested and justified 
the change of name in 1819 from the “ Connecticut ” to 
the “American” Asylum, with the privilege of admission 
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from any State of the Union. The term “Asylum” was 
itself exchanged for “School” in 1895. 

Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, the prime mover in the organi- 
zation of the Asylum, died in 1831. Alice Cogswell, the 
immediate occasion and spur of his interest and exertions, 
died, broken-hearted, fourteen days later. Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet, from the outset the active and re- 
sponsible agent of the corporation at home and abroad, 
retired from service in 1830, annoyed by practical difti- 
culties of administration, and broken in health. Laurent 
Clere continued to discharge his duties as instructor until 
1858. The value and importance of the Asylum during 
its eighty-three years of existence have been and are best 
illustrated by the lives of its pupils, 2,727, mainly self- 
supporting, in callings honorable and useful, and also by 
the long list of eminent men and devoted women, all resi- 
dents of Hartford, to whom its interests have been imme- 
diately intrusted, some of whom still live, but many of 
whom have fallen asleep. The number of pupils present 
at any one time has been as high as 263, a crowded con- 
dition relieved by the opening of schools elsewhere. ‘The 
building is full really with a hundred less—its present 
number. The corporation itself, watchful and discreet, 
has lived on from generation to generation, nearly a 
century, in undying vigor and efficiency, and is wrestling 
to-day with the problem of new buildings—which, I need 
not say, are sadly needed—as the new century opens. It 
has seen its experiment, undertaken with indomitable 
courage and, as events have proved, with far-seeing wisdom, 
imitated at every important point in our expanding 
country. At the close of the century it finds its own in- 
stitution encircled by a hundred others, many of high 
order and one collegiate, all uniting to furnish education, 
by various methods, to a steady and uniform membership 
of 12,000 pupils, and all referring, with one voice, to the 
Hartford School as their pioneer, exemplar, and: leader. 
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President Monroe visited the Asylum in 1817, President 
Jackson in 1833, and Henry Clay later in the same year. 
Public curiosity may have since diminished, but public 
confidence has never been withheld. Such has been the 
outward history, the earlier especially, of the American 
School for the Deaf, a diamond—of light weight, to be 
sure—but genuine and brilliant, in the diadem of Con- 
necticut’s glory. Could the State commemorate this 
original and extensive charity more gracefully or better 
than by carving upon one of the many unused medallions 
placed, for such use, upon the walls of its Capitol, the 
features of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, or of Alice 
Cogswell ? 

There remains for our consideration the permanent, the 
essential question, at all times of interest, What is deaf- 
mute education itself, divested of all historic relations ? 

No civilization is complete that omits the care and edu- 
cation of children. Illiteracy, a condition productive of 
pauperism, vice, and .crime, is remedied by an education, 
gratuitous where necessary, and compulsory if declined. 
Colloquial speech, an admitted alleviation, is not accepted 
as a substitute. But the deaf, forty per cent. of them 
congenitally so, and sixty per cent. made so by disease, 
are both illiterate and speechless. They are generally the 
children of hearing parents, the offspring of deaf-mute mar- 
riages—a relationship but seldom occurring-—inheriting 
the parental defect in but ten cases out of a hundred. A 
savagery so degraded as to have neither a literature nor 
a spoken language ‘is hardly conceivable. But the con- 
genitally deaf have neither—not a vestige. The savage 
receives abundant impressions of nature and life through 
the senses, mainly, of hearing and sight. The deaf receive 
theirs, less in amount, mainly from sight. Nor in the use 
of his single sense does the solitary deaf child have the 
sympathetic co-operation of natural equals. His hearing 
companions, with an apprehension wider and more com- 
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plex, do not linger to share his narrower experience and 
to divide his burdens. Admit him to their own they can- 
not with any completeness. His imagination and reason, 
reflecting upon eye-gathered pictures, raise questions and 
encounter puzzles seldom solved, and often misleading. 
Understanding no one, and himself misunderstood, he is 
wrongfully accredited with possessing a temperament pas- 
-sionate and violent. His advancing life tends tc eccen- 
tricity and stagnation. The brand of isolation burns into 
his soul, deepening and indelible. Mute parentage, mute 
brothers and sisters, or other mute comrades, considered 
usually an accumulation of misfortune, afford some allevia- 
tion. Such children do have a degree of genuine—and, so, 
of profitable—society. Butthe ordinary, uneducated mute, 
hopeless of medical or surgical relief, confined to essential 
solitude, is limited to a career aborted and stunted, and 
marked by many painful experiences of dependence, degra- 
dation, aud outrage. His beaming eyes suggest the possi- 
bilities of his nature, his shuffling feet prefigure his destiny. 
He will be ignored in family gatherings and in census 
returns. His very name will degenerate into “dummy,” 
a cruel, thoughtless synonym for idiocy itself. The one 
mute child in the circle of olive plants around the parental 
board presents a contrast profoundly affecting. Such a 
child, drifting, drifting, invites, in every Christian com- 
munity, as did Alice Cogswell, the earnest efforts of benev- 
olent people to rescue his imprisoned soul from its darken- 
ing destiny. His attentive eyes, his poised head, his alert 
movements, his handy ways, his eagerness to penetrate 
the mystery of hearing, and in some way to talk, awaken 
tenderest sympathy and stimulate in his behalf every reliev- 
ing impulse. The educational success of Helen Keller, 
with neither sight nor hearing, and addressed mainly 
through the sense of touch, is the miracle of our times. 
The fruits of a century of systematic effort now add, in 
our country, authority to sentiment. Deaf children, profit- 
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ing by the improved art of the last thirty years, especially, 
need remain mute no longer. Some certainly may com- 
municate orally, and upon the~faces of other men read 
their repky. Others, a larger number, oral arts proving 
too difficult, may, as before, easily and accurately commu- 
nicate by writing, though at a greater expenditure of time 
and with less convenience. A few, finding themselves 
unable to acquire either speech or written language in 
sufficient amount for easy social circulation, andso doomed 
to a lonely existence, below life’s usual plane, are met by 
expert teachers, waiting and willing to render intelligible, 
to them even, by descriptive pantomime, when other 
modes of communication fail, much of life’s business and 
mystery. This lower range of thought, like air and light, 
is universally attainable by mutes of any grade of intelli- 
gence, and is worth to any of them all its cost, attended, 
though it is, with the danger that, in its free use, they will 
not realize sufficiently the importance of going beyond it. 
Writing and reading, with wide range, are substantially 
attainable by all the deaf possessing average intellect. 
Oral speech and lip-reading are patiently offered to all, 
and are satisfactorily acquired by an increasing number, 
smaller, as yet, than we could wish. 

The obstacles, methods, standards, and results involved 
in the education of the hearing have been correctly de- 
fined, estimated and provided for, with endless revision 
and fulness. The same statements and definitions, how- 
ever expanded, do not cover the case of the deaf, as 
working data. The -essential, the fundamental difficulty 
in their education is metaphysical, and arises from their 
inner life, their distinctly mental processes, ordinarily un- 
observed. The branches of learning taught are substan- 
tially the same, but the avenues of approach are parallel 
only, very seldom identical. 

The sensations, the perceptions, of the hearing and of 
the deaf, as gathered by eye and ear, are recorded upon 
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memory’s plate and cylinder, more or less indelibly. The 
analysis of these records, and the combination of the ele- 
ments obtained, in forms of judgment and imagination, 
leading to opinions and purpose, are thought. These 
perceptions in original bulk are unwieldy and well-nigh 
incommunicable. The mind, for celerity’s sake, soon ap- 
propriates our more flexible organs as its representative 
servitors, and employs their activity as its circulating coin. 
It trains them to convey its thought to the observing 
sense of other minds, and also uses them as counters in 
its own inner storehouse. As its own conceptions en- 
large, it correspondingly modifies the representing, the 
equivalent act. So language grows, deriving its entire life 
from preceding perception and impulse. Grimaces, pos- 
tures, gestures, violent or gentle, and every variety of 
vocal tone are universally employed in life’s first years, 
and so freely as to seem involuntary, spontaneous, God- 
given. 

With growing intelligence the mind of the hearing child 
adopts the voice, mainly, as its agent, in endless permuta- 
tions of articulation. It listens to its own voice in the 
cradle, and diligently trains it, imitating, bird-like, with 
all docility, the speech of others. With something to say 
and everything to learn, it finds in society a powerful 
stimulus to further development. No hearing child, pos- 
sessing normal faculties and organs, fails to learn to talk. 
Its babble, its prattle, is attractive to its own ear, and is 
to others an endless tale. Soon, very soon, it becomes in 
the child a definite and intelligible language, a ready, habit- 
ual, spontaneous instrument of thought. The language 
which it has heard, probably, doubtless, is more perfect 
than its own imitations. But it has essentially a spoken 
language of its own. Inits dreams and in its delirium it 
will not only smile and cry, it will also talk. Oral speech 
has become its second nature, its vernacular, long before 
it has reached school age, almost before it has left its 
mother’s arms. 
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The struggling social instincts of a deaf child reach out 
along no such lines. Guided by its living, restless eye 
alone, it early seizes upon, employs, and develops another, 
the only other easily available line of expression, the 
activity of hand and arm. As with hearing persons the 
ear and the tongue unite in indissoluble alliance, so do 
the eye and the hand of the deaf, for evermore. Obedient 
to the master sense, the teaching eye, every visible bodily 
organ, in addition to the hand and arm, contributes some- 
thing —imitatively, pictorially, and later conventionally— 
to the expression of the expanding, widening inner life. 
The enormous amount and degree of expressive power so 
attainable and attained, exact, rapid, certain, and vivid, 
contrary to the popular impression, is incredible to us 
who are only familiar with, and use almost solely, that 
natural partner of the ear, the voice. Ideas enter the 
mind of the deaf mainly as pictures. They are analyzed 
and combined into new forms mainly as pictures. They 
are communicated to others by. the imitative outlining of 
the eye’s trained representatives, the hand and related 
organs. Such language, the language of the untaught 
deaf-mute child, is strictly vernacular, strictly natural, 
strictly the outgrowth of his peculiar condition, and so 
strictly God-given. It is in no sense, as he uses it, a 
foreign crudity, forced upon him by officious instructors. 

The young deaf child does not naturally originate or 
adopt oral speech. It is to him a facial enigma. No deaf 
Cadmus has as yet offered to him a finger alphabet, mi- 
nutely visible and complete. He stands at the foot of the 
ladder of social progress, with its rounds sadly broken out. 
He is conscious of no vocalizing impulse, nor of any lan- 
guage impulse, as we understand it, struggling restlessly 
for expression. His vocal chords play meaningless and 
unnoticed, as breath sweeps by. Their master, the ear, is 
sleeping, is dead. Every such child, untaught, unwatched, 
will have, must have, as life stirs within him, a constant in- 
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clination, at home, upon the street, on the playground, to 
express himself in gestures, extempore or studied, imita- 
tive, descriptive, or conventional, but always visible. 
With advancing years interposing friends will teach him 
the significance of manual spelling in connection with 
language, written and printed. This language, strictly and 
easily visible, he will thankfully and easily adopt, prac- 
tically and mentally. Expert teachers will also, with 
careful analysis and patient repetition, translate to his 
intelligence the labial picture of speech, and train his dor- 
mant vocal organs to definite muscular action, the shadowy 
consciousness of which, the touch of surfaces, and the 
vibration of air-spaces, all wholly unheard, are his only; 
yet real, conception of oral speech. 

While conceding, as we must, the vividness, the natural-- 
ness, the possibilities, the value, the easy acquisition, of 
picture language, of acted speech, of object lessons, signs, 
by themselves, unassociated with verbal language, are not, 
and never will be, the current coin of communication 
among the adult hearing, and so of all men, the deaf in- 
cluded. The deaf are forced accordingly, surely and ab- 
solutely, by the mere necessity of numbers, to become, by 
some process of education, if they would live in human 
society, easy users of verbal speech, oral or written, how- 
ever hard of acquisition. The form of expression which 
is habitual will also react upon and determine the lan- 
guage-form of reflection and of thought. The deaf must, 

_artificially, and with sturdy self-denial, as far as may be, 
conform their forms of expression, as well as of thinking, to 
the practice of the hearing, with whom they must live. 

It is an interesting inquiry, to what extent the deaf can 
think in printed or script language, with no intermediate 
self-spelled or self-written form. It is an equally interest- 
ing question, to what extent the hearing themselves can 
so think, thinking, as they ordinarily unquestionably do, 
in pronounced language, not as heard in others, but as 
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pronounced by themselves—the heroic endeavor of our 
oral departments. We are familiar with the difficulty, the 
well-nigh impossibility, of remembering unpronounceable 
words. Some claim to possess the power of calliug up the 
picture of printed speech, page by page. Can the deaf, 
in whom the eye unquestionably leads, gain such strength 
of mental vision ? : 

There is an apparent, a practical necessity with all per- 
sons, in the acquisition of a language, and in the use of 
it, for the doing of something actively and consciously. 
The receiving sense demands acorrelated expressing organ, 
not merely for actual communication, but for its own effi- 
ciency. Thus the hearing pupil pronounces aloud what 
he is committing to memory. Checked in this he will 
read in whispers. Checked again, his lips will move inau- 
dibly, while mentally the same pronouncing process is 
proceeding. The loud tones of primer classes and the 
vocal tones of earnest solitary study are illustrations of 
this. So, also, is the studying aloud of all Chinese schools, 
a practice at no time laid aside. In a parallel way the 
deaf pupil spells his lesson with his fingers, or pronounces 
it orally, perseveringly, and repeatedly, or even writes it 
out laboriously, until it is learned. His spelling-hand he 
will hold in direct range of his watching eye. Checked 
for this display, his spelling-hand, reluctantly dropped or 
hidden, will intelligently quiver still. With advancing 
proficiency he may omit this outward act, but he certainly 
will not until the mental conception of it has become habit- 
ually and easily disfinct. 

Mental operations, unquestionably more rapid than any 
outward expression in delivery, do consume a certain 
amount of time, determined definitely by the language 
concerned in the process. They do require a propor- 
tionate time, and so the nature of the language used is 
vitally, directly, related to mental efficiency. One lan- 
guage is not as good as another because as accurate. 
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Spoken languages differ widely in utility. Much wider 
and more radical is the difference in the languages con- 
cerned in the mental operations of the deaf. Every deaf 
child is approached by three lines of language—his primary 
language, presumably the original language of the race, 
long superseded, in the main, but naturally revived by 
the deaf, and as rapid as speech; the slower, dactylic 
language of the teacher, including script, slower still; and 
oral speech. The efficiency of his mental life, the possi- 
bilities of his education are directly proportional to the 
availability, the quality, of this composite, threefold, 
inner language. 

Every institution has pupils acquainted, at entrance, 
with colloquial speech. Used freely four or five years, 
before total or partial deafness intervened, it may be 
active, in deteriorating quality, or it may be in abeyance, 
to be easily revived. Deafness, with its attendant dis- 
couragement, seals lips too often unnecessarily. Trained 
vocal organs, though temporarily disused, and word- 
stored minds, already existing, render language-lessons to 
them a comparative pastime. Such pupils write excellent 
compositions and impress a wondering public, uncau- 
tioned, with exaggerated ideas of the literary and oral 
proficiency of the deaf as a class. The main body of the 
children of any institution, however, are totally deaf, one- 
half congenitally so, and all with no memory of words or 
previous vocalization. They constitute really the mass of 
the deaf, and, at their coming, are accurately called ‘“ deaf 
and dumb.” Their attainments are not likely to astonish 
an audience or to excel those of hearing children. Their 
difficulties are of a very solid and serious character. To 
win a tolerable success they will need, through a long 
school term, good brain, great energy and earnestness, 
and in their teachers an equal degree of skill, earnestness, 
and patience. Such pupils will, at the outset, all of then, 
use gesture language externally and mentally, and no 
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other. Their homesick tears glisten and disappear in the 
joyful discovery that many others are like themselves. 
They are no longer alone in the world. Society, for 
which they have pined, has become a fact. Signs, grace- 
ful, grotesque, and various as the beasts in the sheet of 
Peter’s vision, are let down and with one consent poured 
into the common stock. Without scruple, with thankful- 
ness rather, the fittest are selected to live. It matters 
not that they are new or a century old, disputed or con- 
ventional. The deaf, in using them, say what they mean, 
and mean what they say. Their range is as wide as their 
personal experience, the events of the day, and the topics 
of the time. Stimulated by their social instinct, out of 
school hours, unless prohibited by their teachers, they 
will use them, re-enforced at obscure points by finger- 
spelling, with an accuracy, a rapidity, an eloquence, 
rivalling the social life of the hearing. Whatever their 
attainments at school in literature or oral speech, subse- 
quent reunions or casual meetings of school friends will 
ordinarily witness a joyous, a spontaneous return to the 
crystal waters of school-day pantomime. 

But the deaf are not a race to be perpetuated, and are 
not educated primarily, or mainly, or indeed at all, to as- 
sociate with the deaf alone, much as they must while 
within school walls. They may prefer—doubtless, ordi- 
narily do prefer—deaf society, and in no clannish spirit ; 
but the convenience and congeniality, important and essen- 
tial to its happy existence, will seldom unite to provide it. 
Speech, though difficult and halting, and writing, though 
laborious and infrequent, must be their usual language 
with mankind. That education will fail of practical value 
which does not bring the pupil up to the plane of fairly 
intelligible speech, or, if speech proves too difficult, up 
to the lower and easier plane of intelligible writing. How- 
ever intelligent and disciplined, the mere pantomimist may 
be, however valuable his art may be in deaf society, his 
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sign education is practically useless, recite he never so 
glibly. His pantomime, however brilliant, is, in the soci- 
ety of the world at large, and in its business, a curiosity, 
an entertainment merely. To be of use in the world, he 
needs, far more, in addition to the society of the hearing, 
an intimate acquaintance with the current issues of the 
press and the literature of other times, recent and remote. 
Enough has been said in explanation of the peculiar ave- 
nues to be travelled in the education of the deaf, taught, 
as they usually are, in classes of twelve, so limited by the 
difficulties of intereommunication. The manual alphabet, 
writing, printed books, the voice itself,—all will be used 
in composite adjustment. Pantomime will be used 
for explanation or illustration or to awaken interest, pre- 
cisely as pictures are used in the school-books of hearing 
children. The branches taught will be those ‘usually 
pursued inthe public schools. Correct composition will 
be sought, and the intelligent use of books and newspa- 
pers. To literary training instruction in several indus- 
tries will also be added. All graduates should be able to 
communicate freely by writing and in some cases by the 
voice itself, with no necessity for interpreters. Poor ar- 
ticulation, broken speech, is better than none. The abil- 
ity to utter single words, to go no farther, adds substan- 
tial value to life. A degree of proficiency in oral speech 
should be made, not perhaps a condition, but a recognized 
element of importance in full graduation in all institu- 
tions, including the college. Deaf individuals may be in- 
different or hostile to its acquisition and use. But the busy 
world will give it full recognition and weight in its social 
and civil service. The existence of it, to any degree, will 
be an element of advantage. 

Deaf-mute education includes and provides, in addition 
to the work of the schoolroom, the various ministry of 
the well-ordered home. The style of living and equip- 
ment is graduated upon no pauper basis, aor upon that 
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of the plainer families, but upon that of the more com- 
fortable classes, and so is fully acceptable to them, while 
gratefully enjoyed by those whose home life,grades lower, 
‘and is begrudged by none. Correct personal habits and 
exemplary morals; social refinements and services of wor- 
ship ; wholesome recreations, hospital care, and dietary 
regulations ; a discipline elastic, as gentle as the feeblest, 
yet sufficiently resolute to control the most sturdy; a 
spirit of liberty united with equitable system; an eye 
seeing everything and nothing; a supervising energy that 
will rid the administration of idleness, vice, and presump- 
tion; a harmonizing power that will cause the general 
current to set one way without eddies, frost, or division ; 
a commanding superiority of character that will attract 
rather than enforce,—these and other desirable conditions 
are to be provided, if brick walls are to be quickened into 
a living, a real institution. The parent who has never 
allowed his child to sleep away from the parental roof a 
night intrusts to thé institution the child’s whole life, 
substantially, for ten years, and those the most plastic. 
How confiding the trust! How serious the responsi- 
bility ! 

The officers and employees of an institution are emphati- 
cally, more than books, the educating world of the pupil. 
They should possess the best personal qualities of the 
best homes. They should be safe, agreeable, profitable 
associates for the pupils out of school as well as in it. 
A certain degree of association with the humblest em- 
ployee is inevitable, nor is it altogether undesirable. It 
should be of a useful, never of a corrupting, or of a 
merely negative character. The possibility of neglect, 
abuse, and injury in any case, and their occasional occur- 
rence to a shocking extent, suggest the importance of the 
utmost care in appointments, as well as of sleepless vigi- 
lance in subsequent oversight. The institution, like the 
home, embraces the interior life, the confidential experience 
of many persons. Its officers should be faithful to its 
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domestic characteristics, and refrain, when justice, delicacy, 
and charity forbid, from the public exposure or rude ex- 
hibition of its intimate events and incidents, however in- 


nocent or trivial. Such honor, scrupulous and dis- 


creet, will promote confidence and co-operation between 
parents and officers. Happy is the institution whose 
officers, of either sex, deserve and receive such trust. 

But the details of philosophy, of school methods, and 
of administrative management, with all occurring cautions 
and precautions, are endless. Institutions providing for 
the education of the deaf, to deserve the name, must em- 
brace and provide for the whole daily life of the pupil, 
from seed to fruit, in widest circle. The best elements of 
the home, of the school, of every department of human 
life, should be so gathered, combined, and administered 
as to promote, in the period of his youth, his highest 
educational and personal well-being, and so to qualify him, 
the companion, if not in all respects the peer, of the hear- 
ing, to discharge with pleasure and honor the full functions 
of an American citizen. The State, the nation, and all 
charitable corporations, among all their various trusts, 
assume no one of greater delicacy, difficulty, importance, 
or promise. Theirs is the privilege, receiving the full light 
of the past and acting up to the opportunities of the 
present, to lay foundations, to rear a structure, that will 
not crumble beneath the wiser building of the future. 

Such were the foundation principles, such is the present 
administrative policy, of the Hartford School for the 
Deaf. Men and women, however noble or favored, must 
pass away. But the institution itself, may it endure to 
exercise its care, and to shed its light clearer and steadier, 
obedient to best reason, acknowledging no dynasties, and 
wedded to no traditions, as long as misfortune shall 
blight human hopes, or a merciful Father exist to temper 


the sorrow of his afflicted, speechless children. 
GILBERT O. FAY, 
Instructor in the American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


\ 
CHARLES WESLEY VAN TASSELL. 


In the teacher’s profession neither the, possession of 
genius nor great learning is absolutely essential to gain 
the laurel of success. But itis a requisite that the young 
teacher entering the profession shall have the heart-power 
to attract and stimulate the minds of children, combined 
with the mental equipment and patience to confront the 
obstacles that are continually encountered. The value of 
his efforts will centre upon his power so to impart instruc- 
tion that it shall strengthen the will and touch the heart of 
his pupil. This is particularly true in the first steps to 
awaken the faculties of deaf children. 

It was the possession of such qualifications, with a 
tender heart, and a soul wrapped up in his work, that 
rendered possible the enviable attainments in teaching of 
the subject of this sketch during the thirty-three years of 
his active service in the New York Institution. 

Charles Wesley Van Tassell was born in Ellenville, New 
York, May 12, 1843, being descended from a long line of 
ancestors of considerable distinction in the colonial his- 
tory of New York. At the age of one he became deaf 
from scrofula, and received little instruction until he be- 
came a pupil at the New York Institution in 1855. At 
this school he made great progress, and graduated from 
the High Class with honors in 1865. During the last few 
years as a pupil he was employed part of ‘the time as a 
monitorial teacher, tnd upon graduation received the ap- 
pointment of a temporary teacher, but did not enter upon 
his duties. In May, 1866, he was recalled to the Insti- 
tution by Dr. H. P. Peet to fill a position as a regular 
teacher, and at once reported for duty. 

He was given the class of juveniles who had but recently 
entered the school, and he showed ability in drawing out 


the latent possibilities of those placed under his care. He 
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became recognized as a teacher for whom the dullest pupil 
had no terror, and as an example of skill, ability, and 
diligence in training backward children. This was not 
merely the outcome of genius, unless we consider genius 
to imply constant effort, for no teacher was more laborious 
or more faithful in his class work. 

In 1874, when the younger male pupils were removed 
to the “ Mansion House,” Mr. Van Tasséll was selected 
as one of two teachers to take charge of them, and, with 
the exception of the few years the department was at 
Tarrytown, he taught at the Mansion continuously from 
that time. In the class-room he showed great faithful- 
ness and conscientiousness, uniting a zeal born of knowl- 
edge and a skill originating in intelligence and perfected 
by experience. His labors were rewarded by the success 
which such a combination of qualities could not fail to 
secure. 

As has been said, he was regularly assigned the duty 
of taking ‘classes through their first three years, and so - 
perfect was the foundation he laid in language, in exact- 
ness of comprehension, and in manners and morals that 
his pupils, upon promotion to the main school, generally 
outstripped those who had not received the benefit of his 
training. He possessed that special power by means of 
which he was able to stimulate the minds of pupils whose 
faculties had not reached the condition of general awaken- 
ing, and to interest them in subjects having a direct 
tendency to increase their intelligence. So that, without 
any pretensions to deep learning, he understood the 
philosophy of the deaf child’s mind, and in his instruction 
accomplished results that would scarcely have been ex- 
celled, if equalled, by the most accomplished scholar. 
His patient, painstaking instruction opened the minds of . 
his charges, while his fatherly interest in their progress 
won their love and obedience. 

In 1870 he married Miss Clotilde Lyon, a graduate of 
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the New York Institution High Class of the same year as 
himself, who died two months after her husband. The 
union was blessed by three children—two sons, William 
H. and Charles W.,Jr., who hold responsible positions in 
the Institution, and a daughter, Clotilde. In appearance 
Mr. Van Tassell was tall and strongly built, and while not 
very advanced in years, yet his white beard and high fore- 
head gave him a patriarchal look, which was enhanced by 
his courteous smile and gentle manners to all with whom 
he came in contact. 

As a teacher, he was a worker rather than a talker. 
He was unwilling to say anything, till he could say the 
right thing. His mind was clear. His thoughts were 
well defined and lucid. He uever attempted to express 
an idea until it was fully in possession of his own mind. 
He knew clearly what he knew; and also knew what 
he did not know. That is, he saw distinctly what, to 
his mind, was known, and what was unknown, and, be- 
tween, what was certain and what was doubtful. These 
clearly defined limits he scrupulously regarded in his 
teaching. He had strongly deyeloped the faculty of 
order. Everything he attemped he did systematically. 
He had a place for everything, and everything in its 
place, not only in his class-room, but in his mind and in 
all his mental developments. Possessing these intellec- 
tual qualities, aud having, until recently, uniformly good 
health, he became an accomplished teacher in his par- 
ticular line. 

He early united ‘with the Episcopal church, and, for 
several years, was a lay reader connected with the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes. Cherishing the strongest interest 
in promoting the cause of religion and sound morals 
among the deaf, he gave to the mission the benefit of his 
influence, his persuasive powers, and his ardent and coui- 
stant support. His death, fallowing an ailment of the 
stomach of a few months’ duration, occurred at Tarrytown 
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on July 19, 1899, in his fifty-seventh year, and the thirty- 
third of his connection with the New York Institution 
as a teacher. 

Possessing the brain to think and study, a big, warm 
heart, and love for his work in that heart, he accom- 
plished results which leave behind him a reputation as a 


teacher that will endure. 
THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED 
STATES. REPORT OF A VISIT, AND A FUR- 
THER CONTRIBUTION TO THE QUESTION 
OF METHODS.*—III. 


C. Speech, the Sign-Language, Writing, and the Manual 
Alphabet in their Mutual Relation and their Rela- 
tion to the Deaf—Continued. 


4. The manual alphabet or finger-language (dactylology) 
was invented neither for nor by the deaf, but reaches 
back to a time when deaf-mute instruction was not thought 
of. It was known even to the old Greeks and Romans, 
and in the Middle Ages it was used by the members of 
religious orders who had vowed silence but were not able 
to dispense with all conversation and every means of com- 
munication. 

The manual alphabet consists of figures of the hand, 
particular positions of the fingers, which in part resemble 
the capital letters of Latin print, and which are the same 
in number as the sounds and letters of the different lan- 
guages. The American or English manual alphabet, for 
*Translated from the German by Grorce W. VepiTz, M. A., Instructor 


in the Colorado School, Colorado, Springs, Colo. Continued from the 
September number of the Annals, page 358. 
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instance, consists of twenty-six manual symbols and a 
separate sign for the conjunction and. | 

During my experience of almost twenty-four years as 
a teacher of the deaf, I have failed to find a single article 
on the manual alphabet in German professional literature, 
and if reference was occasionally made to this means of 
communication it was in a casual and contemptuous 
manner. It was stigmatized as an “ artificial and harmful 
sign-language,” the only use of which was to help out 


writing in the French method.* 

Now, shall we count the manual alphabet in the same 
class with the sign-language, or with verbal language ? 
And if we class it with the latter, to which category of 
language symbols does it belong—letters or articulate 


sounds ? 

According to present definitions, verbal language is an 
abstract term ‘and includes speech and written language. 
In its nature it is the means of expression of skilfully 
formed thoughts which are associated with connected 
sounds (in speech) or with the corresponding sound- 
symbols (in writing). In this sense verbal language 
stands in opposition to the sign-language, which expresses 
less skilfully formed thoughts by means of integral sym- 
bols which are incapable of division. Regarded from this 
point of view, finger-spelling, which coincides in the com- 
bination of its elements with spoken and written language, 
should be classed with verbal language. It may be 
characterized as a third and special form of verbal lan- 
guage. But should we contrast finger-spelling with 
spoken language and analyze each exclusively according 


*This seems to have been Mr. Heidsiek’s own opinion before his visit 
to America. See his communication to the Volta Bureau, written four 
years ago (Annals, xli, 35), in which he says: ‘‘I consider the methodi- 
cal acquisition and use of the artificial manual alphabet a waste of time, 
an unnecessary aggravation of difficulties, and a prolongation of the 
period of culture.”—E. A. F. 
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to the difference of their elements, and say speech is an 
audible language, but finger-spelling a visible language, 
then finger-spelling must be classed as a form of the 
sign-language. 

Like the first, the second question also admits of dif- 
ferent interpretations. If we regard speech as a direct, 
but writing as an indirect, means of communication, the 
symbols of the manual alphabet, being a direct means of 
communication, stand in the class with articulate sounds. 
But if we regard writing not as an object but as an action, 
especially when we write in the air, then it would appear 
that the manual symbols might more accurately be classed 
with the written letters. Butin this case we should obscure 
the conception of writing, whose function consists less in 
the action than in the service it renders of preserving, for 
future interpretation and without human interposition, 
thoughts which otherwise could be transmitted only by 
tradition. 

All these considerations are permissible and indicate 
how wide a field of speculation is here offered. It is also 
apparent at the first glance that it would be more correct 
to ask what the finger-language mzght be, than what it is 
once for all, for only the position which this unique means 
of communication assumes in different cases in the pro- 
cess of thought can be conclusive. In the intercourse of 
the brethren of the medieval religious orders, for instance, 
the finger-language had to perform other functions than 
with the little deaf-mute possessing no other means of 
communication. 

As a medium of language the manual alphabet assumes 
a unique position, somewhat like the Braille alphabet for 
the blind, which consists of raised points. And if the 
education of the blind, as contrasted with that of the deaf, 
is being developed so quietly and steadily, this is to be 
ascribed, in my opinion, in a large measure to the adop- 
tion of this alphabet. 
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In schools for the blind two alphabet systems are in use, 
viz., the Hebold alphabet, designed for communication 
with the seeing, and the Braille alphabet, used for educa- 
tional purposes. The introduction of the latter was not 
accomplished without opposition ; efforts were made to 
exclude it on the ground that it could not be read by the 
seeing, and was therefore of no practical value. This 
objection was met with the simple answer that this alphabet, 
so suitable to the sense of touch of the blind, was not 
intended for seeing persons, but for the blind, the unfor- 
tunates whose education was the object sought. This 
settled the matter. To-day there is hardly a school for 
the blind anywhere, where this alphabet, ‘‘ which separates 
the blind from the seeing world,” is not employed.* 

Though the Braille point system has not the slightest 
similarity to ordinary writing, no initiated person will 
doubt that when used as writing it may represent as per- 
fect a form of our verbal language as the ordinary alphabet. 
We find that the manual alphabet, as used in finger-spelling, 
presents a very similar aspect. 

Dactylology is nothing mare than a mode of spelling—a 
visible or, to be more accurate, inaudible speaking with 
the hand. As ordinary speech consists of a succession of 
audible sounds, so dactylology consists of visible signs, 
which, however, in number and combinations coincide 
exactly with theformer. Andif it be objected that itis just 
this difference between audibie and visible which dis- 
tinguishes the character of speech and signs, I beg that it 
be remembered that the teacher of the deaf has to deal 
with persons who cannot hear, not with auditors but with 
spectators. If finger-spelling is a sign-language, speech is 
likewise a sign-language to the deaf. Forwhen I speak to 
the deaf, whether with the hand or the mouth, I always 
address the eye of my pupils, and the medium of 
communication is always a visible form. 


*In the large school for the blind in New York, I found a system of 
writing based upon the same principle. 
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For the deaf, oral language consists only of visible | 
movements, and if all indirect visible movements of ex- 
pression are characterized as signs, then speech can be 
no more to the deaf than asign-language, which differs from 
finger-spelling and all other gestures only in the circum- 
stance that its symbols or elements are extremely indistinct 
and confused, thus causing inexpressible difficulties in its 
acquisition. For it goes without saying that the sharply 
defined figures of finger-spelling are better adapted to the 
eye, and therefore grasped much more rapidly, accurately, 
and easily, than the obscure movements of the lips, and 
that the supple band has greater skill in the formation of 
characteristic language symbols than the mouth. It is in 
consideration of all these circumstances that Mr. Wester- 
velt says: ‘It is the principle of our method of instruc- 
tion that the deaf-mute has a right to receive instruction 
through that form of our language which he can under- 
stand most readily, with the least strain of attention, and 
the least diversion from the thought to the organ of its 
expression.” 

Though dactylology was not specially invented for the 
deaf, it would stil\be difficult to find a more appropriate 
and serviceable form of language for them. The most re- 
liable evidence of its appropriateness is the ease and free- 
dom with which they learn and use it. The average deaf 
child of from six to eight years, under systematic instruc- 
tion, acquires its twenty-six symbols within a few weeks, 
so that he can apply them in designating things and per- 
sons of his environment. In fact he even learns this 
language unconsciously and without special instruction, 
just as he learns signs, or as a hearing child learns its 
mother tongue—by means of mere intercourse with per- 
sons who use this medium of thought for the deaf,* 


*In the large school for the deaf in New York there are at present 
three blind deaf-mutes with whom the finger-language has led to results 
such as we very seldom find in dull pupils in German schools for the 
deaf. 
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If, therefore, we wish to grade the, indirect forms of 
language here discussed with due consideration of the in- 
dividuality of the deaf-mute, and according to the “ prin- 
ciple of natural fitness,” and to ask in what order they 
should stand regarded as organs of thought for the deaf, 
then— 

the language of signs would come first, 
finger-spelling second, and 
the lip or oral language third. 

It is beyond all doubt that the deaf-mute can think in 
all three forms of language. It is also a fact that the 
three do not serve with equal convenience and ease as his 
organ of thought. The degree of utility of different 
forms of language as the organ of thought depends, 
essentially, upon the clearness of the conceptions which 
the pupil can form from their respective language sym- 
bols. In this connection the order given above is correct. 
The deaf-mute obtains the clearest conceptions (we will not 
further discuss the everlasting why ?) from the sign-lan- 
guage. Then follow the figures of the finger-language, 
and last, utterly last, the, to the deaf, indistinct and con- 
fused lip or oral language. 

It is therefore erroneous to say that it is wholly imma- 
terial with which symbols the deaf-mute connects his 
thoughts. The different language symbols of the deaf are 
not of equal value as the organ of thought. Practice and 
habit can certainly accomplish a great deal, and experi- 
ments through many years in the field of deaf-mute edu- 
cation have demonstrated that, when we consider the 
forms of language employed, we may even speak of a 
natural or artificial process of thought. But, on the other 
hand, the failures of the Pure Oral method only demon- 
strate anew that human skill when fighting against nature 
is generally forced to beat an inglorious retreat. 

If, since the times of ‘Samuel Heinicke, it has been 
promised and demanded that the deaf-mute should think 
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in speech, then such a demand has value theoretically 
only. Practically it is valueless. The main point is and 
must remain that in general the deaf-mute should be edu- 
cated into a reasoning being, and that he should be able 
to communicate with the hearing world orally and in 
writing. The teacher is not only justified in employing 
all the means which lead most surely, quickly, and easily 
to this goal, but he is in duty bound to employ them. And 
among these means we must count in the very first rank, 
as I became convinced in the American schools for the 
deaf, the manual alphabet. 

1. The finger-language 

2. Speech ( are forms or species of verbal 

3. Written language 
language and lead to the same end, viz., that the deaf-mute 
should think in the forms of verbal language and learn to 
use and understand it. We must never lose sight of this 
end if we desire to give the deaf-mute the only efficient 
means for further education, and to lift him to the same 
plane of civilization as the rest of his race. If speech, 
finger-spelling, and writing are employed simultaneously 
and in juxtaposition, then, according to the elementary 
laws of association, endless repetition wil! produce a con- 
nection between these signs and the object designated, so 
that they will mutually reproduce one another. If in 
unrestricted intercourse the deaf-mute has to choose be- 
tween speech and finger-spelling, he will always give the 
preference to the latter, because its symbols are more’ 
sharply defined and are therefore more easily recognized 
by the eye. If, now, the deaf-mute really thinks in the 
finger-language, this language as a matter of fact renders 
service to verbal language, for, with methodical training, 
he will think in the forms of the latter, and by its use the 
evil influence of the sign-language will be neutralized. 

In the fifty-six public schools (not including day schools) 
for the deaf in the United States, finger-spelling is used 
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by over 8,000 pupils, and the surprising results in lan- 
guage must chiefly be ascribed to this simple but ingeni- 
ous medium of communication. The advantage of the 
finger-language consists principally in these facts : 

a. It is easily learned. 

}. It renders the sign-language unnecessary to the 
deaf. 

c. It renders possible, throughout the whole course 
of instruction, a process of developing both 
mind and language which is suited to the in- 
dividuality of the deaf. 


D. Summary of Conclusions Regarding Methods or 
Systems. 


If by method we understand a process based on certain 
principles, but by system an integral, harmonious whole 
composed of a variety of parts combined according to 


uniform rule, then in our case we have more properly to 
deal with a question of systems than with a conflict of 
methods. 

As may have been seen from the preceding discussion, 
the differences in the domain of deaf-mute education are 
principally differences of opinion as to the educational 
value of the different forms of language, and the combi- 
nation in which they afford a system that will be most 
practicable for the education of the deaf. Opinions con- 
cerning different systems will vary according to the im- 
portance attached to formal or material results. Not only 
do opinions differ in this connection, but an agreement is 
rendered further difficult by reason of the diverse concep- 
tions that prevail in professional circles regarding the 
complex character of language in general. An instance 
will serve to explain my meaning. 

Mr. Vatter, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, a prominent rep- 
resentative of the Pure Oral method, has published a 
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work, consisting of two parts, under the title “The Edu- 
cation of the Deaf in Speech.” The first part treats of 
“Technical (Mechanical) Articulation,” the second of 
“The Education of the Perceptive Faculty.” 

The first part of this work may perhaps be entitled cor- 
rectly (‘The Education of the Deaf in Articulation ” 
would have been more accurate), but the title of the whole 
does not fit the second part. So far as I understand Mr. 
Vatter’s process, he gives his pupils not only speech but 
also written language, and the two together constitute 
verbal language. Speech and writing have the same con- 
tents, convey the same conception. There is not one con- 
ception for speech and another for written language, aud 
therefore the title of the whole work should have been 
“The Education of the Deaf in Verbal Language.” 

3ut, further, Mr. Vatter says in the second part of his 
work, ‘The fact that the deaf may acquire speech needs 
no further demonstration when we remember the large num- 
ber of them who use verbal language and, in fact, produce 
great agitation in and by means of it.” 

Judging from Mr. Vatter’s statements, it might seem that 
the deaf were actually becoming popular orators and were 
putting the acquired art of speech to questionable uses. 
But in which form of language do the deaf “ produce 
great agitation”—in speech or writing? I have not yet 
heard of deaf-mute stump speakers, but, in view of Mr. 
Vatter’s statement, I feel tempted to give here letters from 
some of these “ agitators,” and beg the reader kindly to 
tell me how accomplished these deaf persons are in speech, 
or how they speak. The letter to President McKinley in 
the second section of this treatise was written by a pupil 
who as a matter of fact was unable to speak. The French 
and American manual methods offer evidence that the 
deaf may acquire verbal language in its written form 
(based on finger spelling) without having learned the art 
of speech. Just as a person may breathe with one lung, 
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so a person may move with one of the wings of lan- 
guage, viz., with written language. A letter from any 
deaf-mute will show how far he commands verbal lan- 
guage, but even the most finished newspaper article 
will fail to show how the deaf-mute in question speaks. 

There are deaf-mutes who read books and papers intel- 
ligently (in Germany, however, they are very few), and 
even write instructive articles in professional and indus- 
trial periodicals for the benefit of their hearing brethren. 
It is not infrequent that these deaf-mutes speak but poorly 
and unintelligibly ; but, notwithstanding all these defects, 
they speak, just as they write, good German. Of these 
deaf-mutes I may assert that they have a command of 
verbal language, for they think in the forms of our verbal 
language, and make themselves clearly understood in 
business and in social life. 

Contrasted with these deaf-mutes, who need not neces- 
sarily be engaged in literary pursuits, we find others who 
speak quite intelligibly, but that which they speak and 
write is a horrible jargon. These deaf-mutes can speak, 
but they have no language. They cannot write a postal 
card unaided, or understand the simplest items in the 
daily papers. They are, and will always remain, minors ; 
for, lacking language, they lack the sole means of farther 
education. 

Which of these deaf-mutes, I would now ask, are really 
restored to humanity? Mr. Vatter has frequeatly asserted 
that he would chiefly judge the efficiency of a school for 
the déaf according to the speech of the pupils. Many of 
his adherents have the same opinion. Not many weeks 
ago a colleague was so independent as to express himself 
as follows in an article in a professional publication: “ The 
importance, value, or failure of deaf-mute instruction de- 
pends solely upon the articulation of the pupils. This is 
the only side on which we cam compel in everybody not 
only interest in our cause, but even respect. For the 
testimony of the ear is beyond question.” 
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This view may have something in its favor, but I can- 
not accept it, and I cannot make my judgment expressed 
below regarding the various methods adapt itself to the 
opinion and statement quoted above. I shall not examine 
and estimate the methods according to how they are likely 
to “ compel in everybody respect,” but according to how 
adequately they consider the necessities and individuality 
of the deaf. But in order first to explain the confusion 
of ideas in the instance given from Mr. Vatter, which is 
due to the arbitrary misuse of our technical terminology, 
I will, in recapitulating, show how our conception of speech 
must be analyzed in accordance with the preceding con- 
siderations, and what forms of language are compatible 
and what are incompatible with one another. 


Language. 
VERBAL LANGUAGE. | Srian-LANGUAGE. 
Speech. Dactylology. Written | Pantomime or Conventional 
language. | natural signs. signs. 


Sounds. Hand symbols. Letters. | 


Language is a form; it is that organ, peculiar to the 
human mind, used to marshal its conceptions and thoughts 
and to utter them in definite forms. The more perfect 
instrument of this kind is verbal language; the less perfect 
is the sign-language. Thinking in verbal language is a 
method of thinking that differs essentially from the proc- 
ess of thinking in signs. Thinking in verbal language is 
of a higher nature (conceptive) ; that in signs is lower, a 
process of thinking in concrete perceptions, a thinking in 
pictures. 

Verbal language is divided into speech and written lan- 
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guage. Speech is the primary form of verbal language in 
which we think. Written language, however, is the sec- 
ondary form, and is'not adapted to serve as the organ of 
thought. Writing is an artificial medium of language ; it 
is, as it were, speech set in notes, and as such adapted and 
intended to preserve human thought. 

The less perfect language of signs has, so far, developed 
no written form. 

Speech consists of audible tones and noises which we 
distinguish, according to a more or less arbitrary classifi- 
cation, as sounds or elements of speech. 

Finger-language and writing are imitations or symbols 
of speech, whose elements are the same in number, though 
not in quality, asthe elements of speech. Speech consists 
of audible elements ; finger-language and writing consist 
of visible elements. 

The elements of speech are the proper carriers of our 
thoughts. Hearing man thinks in audible sounds. But 
how does the deaf-mute think? 

The deaf-mute who has learned to speak artificially can 
under no circumstances think in audible sounds; but, as 
he neither sees nor hears his own speech, only the mo- 
tions of the organs perceptible to the touch remain, in 
which he must think. It requires no genius to perceive 
that this artificial language of the deaf, based upon touch, 
cannot be the same, cannot render him the same service 
in his thought processes, that speech does for the hearing 
person. 

It is not mental inactivity or stupidity that causes the 
congenital deaf-mute.to remain dumb, nor is it malicious- 
ness or a mere crotchet when, in spite of all warning and 
kindly admonition, he again and again resorts to the sign- 
language, an instrument which he finds much nearer and 
more convenient as an organ of thought than the indis- 
tinct and uncertain oral language. The sense of sight is 
far above the sense of touch, and the conceptions the 
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latter gives us of the movements of our speech organs are 
so inferior that they are incapable of comparison with our 
sight conceptions. 

Nature offers the deaf-mute equipped with a normal 
eye a visible language, and when human indiscretion 
attempts to improve upon nature, puts the eye of the deaf- 
mute out of its activity, and offers as something better 
what is of iess value, it is a transaction in which the deaf- 
mute refuses to concur. As an intelligent being, he 
wishes in the act of thought-conception to satisfy himself, 
by means of the eye, of the incarnation of this new por- 
tion of his being, and therefore his individuality demands 
a visible form of language. 

We are justified and approved by practical considera- 
tions in teaching the deaf-mute the art of speech, but 
it is stupidity to demand that he should make this dull 
instrument the organ of his thought, and that he should 
be educated exclusively with the aid of this artificial 
language. Speech is sufficient for the education of 
the hearing, but insufficient for the deaf, unless our 
schools desire to become more and more a caricature 
of the publie schools. And if these theoretic considera- 
tions still fail to convince, I throw into the scale of 
proof all the deaf-mutes in the world who have been 
or are’ being instructed according to the Pure Oral 
method, but who, as any one not stricken with absolute 
blindness, can see, think in signs and use them almost 
exclusively in their intercourse among themselves. 

The experience of many years has shown that the Pure 
Oral method is incapable of satisfying the language con- 
ditions of the deaf, while with the congenitally deaf it 
leads to the conventional sign-language in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred. Now, in order to remove the in- 
jurious influence which this language exercises upon the 
acquisition of verbal language, wisdom demands that we 
search for a form of communication which will render the 
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sign-language unnecessary, and comply with the condi- 
tions embodied in the following ‘principles : 

First principle. The deaf-mute must learn verbal 
language and must be rendered capable of think- 
ing in the forms of this language, and of making 
himself understood orally and in writing. 

Second principle. The instruction given in schools 
for the deaf must from the beginning and through 
the whole course develop both mind and language, 
and conform to the individuality of the deaf. 

We can now render a verdict on the various methods 
in accordance with these principles : ; 

Finger-language. 

1. The Manual method Sign-language. 

Written language. 

The advantages of this method are— 

a. That it gives the deaf written language. 

b. That it answers the conditions of the second 

principle. - 

The objections to the method are— 

a. That it leaves the deaf without speech. 

b. That the adoption of the sign-language renders 

the mastery of verbal language doubtful. 

Whence we conclude that the Manual method is unable 
to fill the conditions of the first principle, and*should 
therefore be rejected as unsuitable. 

We may make this limited concession: With dull pupils, 
to whom articulation offers insurmountable obstacles, this 
method may produce satisfactory results, especially if, as 
is the case in the Manual Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, we succeed in so far limiting the use of ges- 
tures that the pupil does not think in signs but in finger- 
spelling, and thus in a form of verbal language. 

2. The Pure Oral method § Speech. 

Written language. 
The advantages of this method are that it teaches speech 
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and written language, and therefore apparently answers 
the conditions of the first principle. 

We must admit the following objections to this method : 

a. It over-estimates the educational value (to the deaf) 
of speech, and, as its name (Pure Oral method) implies, 
its purposes and aims are extremely one-sided, und from 
the first are not directed toward the acquisition of verbal 
language in both forms. 

b. It does not proceed from what is near and easy, but 
bases the entire instruction upon an art which the deaf- 
mute can acquire but incompletely even under the most 
favorable conditions, and therefore it disregards the car- 
dinal principles of pedagogy. 

c. It consists principally of drill in articulation and lip- 
reading, places more importance upon the dress than the 
meaning of speech, is occupied more with the form than 
the matter, and therefore leaves the deaf in a barren 
pasturage. 

d. It is unable to satisfy the language craving of the 
deaf, and therefore impels them toward the sign-language, 
which, as soon as the pupil becomes accustomed to think 
in it, renders the mastery of verbal] language doubtful. 

e. It therefore leads to an unhappy dualism in the in- 
tellectual life of the school and the pupil,* which is detri- 
mental to the whole work of instruction and education. 

J. It is more akin to mere drill and training, especially 
in the lower classes, than to instruction and education ; it 
not only neglects mental development, but also carries in 
many cases, and in a high degree, the danger of retrogres- 
sion for the pupil. 

For these and many other reasons, we conclude that 
the Pure Oral method, which is unable to answer fhe con- 
ditions of either the first or the second principle, must be 


* The power of habit is so great that this dualism is in certain places 
altogether unnoticed. Again, many try to deceive themselves and shut 
their eyes to this inconsistency, because nowadays it seems wise and even 
necessary (it is superfluous here to explain for what reasons) to an- 
nounce allegiance to the Pure Oral method. 
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stigmatized as a pedagogical aberration that will ever be a 
discredit to the nineteenth century. 
( Finger-language. 
3. The Combined 
peech. 
Written language. 

For this system we must acknowledge— 

a. That in addition to speech it gives proper considera- 
tion to written language, so important to the deaf. 

b. That from the very start it renders possible a system- 
atic instruction in language, together with articulation, so 
that the school work from the beginning and through, the 
entire course is— 

1. Varied and interesting ; 

2. Fitted to develop both mind and language, and 

3. On the whole, adapted to the individuality of the 
deaf, and, at the same time, of a most prac- 
tical character. 

Though this system fully comes up to the requirements 
of the second principle, there are serious objections to be 
raised against its official permission of the unrestricted 
use of signs, which jeopardizes the acquisition of verbal 
language, and thus the conditions of the first principle. .- 
As a matter of fact, I had to observe in various schools 
using this system that the upper classes did not realize 
the expectations justified by the younger ones, and that 
verbal language was retarded in the same measure as the 
conventional sign-language pushed itself forward and be- 
came the mode of thought of the pupils. Therefore, 
though the Combined System possesses marked advantages 
over the Pure Oral method, and though it prevails in the 
United States, still it cannot be regarded as the ideal 
method, and is, therefore, probably doomed to extinction. 

Finger-language. 
4, The Manual Alphabet method oe 

Written language. 
This method includes all the advantages and good points 


I 
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of the preceding system. The objections, however, that 

had to be raised against the Combined System do not 

hold here, as the sign-language is rigorously excluded both 
as means of instruction and communication. The Man- 
ual Alphabet method is the happiest form of the Combined 

System, for it embodies those features of the German and 

French methods which, mutually assisting each other, fol- 

low the same purpose of bringing the deaf to a mastery 

of verbal language. in this, finger-spelling only serves as 

a means to the end. The employment of this medium 

affords the following advantages over the Pure Oral 

method : 

a. It gives the system a broader and stronger 

foundation. 

. It renders possible a process of instruction 
that can be applied with deaf-mutes of all 
degrees of capacity. 

. It renders possible a separate course in speech 
and language, and thus, from the first, a 
rational course of instruction. 

d@. It gives the mechanical instruction in articula- 
tion the necessary time for development, and, 
therefore, ensures success in speech. 

. It places the teacher in a position to proceed 
from what is easy to what is difficult, and 
thus increases the educational value of the 
instruction. 

f. In general it makes allowance for the individu- 
ality of the deaf, and makes the method 
natural and humane. 

No other method is capable of a theoretical justifica- 
tion like the above, nor can produce equal results. I 
therefore regard the Manual Alphabet or Rochester 
method as the most perfect method of the present and 
the method of the future. 


~ 


® 


J. HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, 
Breslau, Silesia, Prussia. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BACHEBERLE, LOUIS J. Directory of the Deaf, embracing names 
of deaf-mutes of Cincinnati and Hamilton county; Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga county ; Columbus and Franklin county ; Dayton, To- 
ledo, Springfield; Canton and Stark county; Akron, Ohio, and 
Campbell and Kenton counties, Kentucky. Cincinnati: 1899. 


24mo, pp. 48. 

In addition to the directory of the deaf residing in the 
places named in the title, this little book contains lists of 
schools, societies, missions, etc., and other miscellaneous in- 
formation. It is illustrated by pictures of the Ohio Institu- 
tion, the Ohio Home for the Aged and Infirm, and the Cleve- 
land School. 


FORCHHAMMER,G. Der Imitative Sprachunterricht in der Taub- 
stummenschule auf der Basis der Schrift (Lautschrift, Lautrecht- 
schreiburg), gestiitzt auf Erfahrungen in der Kgl. Taubstummen- 
schule zu Nyborg. Aus dem Diinischen iibersetzt von E. GOEP- 
FERT. [Imitative Language Instruction in Schools for the Deaf 
on the Basis of Writing (Phonetic Writing), based upon practical 
experience in, the Royal School for the Deaf at Nyborg. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by E..GOEPFERT)}. Leipzig: 1899. 8vo, 


pp. 151. 

Dissatisfied with the Oral method of instructing the deaf as 
generally practised in Europe,.two thoughtful teachers, Mr. 
Gopfert, of Leipsic, Germany, and Mr. Forchhammer, of 
Nyborg, Denmark, working independently of each other, each 
in his own country, have recently proposed that writing, in- 
stead of speech and speech-reading, should be made the basis 
of instruction. A translation of Mr. Gopfert’s’ treatise was 
published in the Annals for February of this year ;* a transla- 
tion has also appeared in the Italian periodical LZ’ Hducazione 
dei Sordomuti, and one is announced in the French Revue 
Pédagogique ; it has aroused much attention and discussion 
in all the countries of Europe. 

Mr. Forchhammer’s work is more elaborate than Mr. Gop- 


*“*The Place of Writing in the Langyage Instruction of True Deaf- 


Mutes, Especially the Less Intelligent,” Annals, xliv, 92-110. 
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fert’s, and he goes further in his advocacy of the Writing 
method, regarding it as the best, not only for “true deaf- 
mutes, especially the less intelligent,” but for all the deaf, in- 
cluding the semi-mute and semi-deaf; and not only for their 
elementary instruction, but for their whole course ; though he 
would add the teaching of speech and speech-reading, and would 
use these as a means of instruction as the pupils acquire pro- 
ficiency in language. He also differs from Mr. Gopfert in 
laying stress upon the value of phonetic writing in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, a matter which is of more importance in 
Denmark (as in English-speaking countries) than in Germany, 
because the orthography of Danish (as of English) words cor- 
responds much less closely with their pronunciation. For the 
Danish language, however, he finds it possible to use a pho- 
netic form of script which differs so little from the form gen 
erally employed that it can be easily read by any one familiar 
with the common script. 

Mr. Forchhammer’s principal arguments, like Mr. Gopfert’s, 
are (1) that writing, being more easily learned and more 
readily and clearly understood than speech, is better adapted 
for imparting instruction; and (2) that it enables the teacher 
to dispense with the sign-language as a means of communica- 
tion, while speech does not. He claims that the final: results 
in speech and speech-reading, as well as in language and gen- 
eral information, are more satisfactory than from the Oral 
method. 

Mr. Forchhammer’s views are based not only upon theory 
but.upon practice. The Writing method of teaching language 
was substituted for the Oral method with the younger pupils 
in the Royal School at Nyborg (of which he is the head) in 
1895, and has been continued since that time with the entering 
class of each year. 

Although this school consists entirely of .semi-mute and 
semi-deaf pupils,* the class of the deaf for whom it is generally 
admitted that the Oral method is better adapted than for any 


*In Denmark education is compulsory for all the deaf, and there are 
three public schools for their benefit. At the age of eight years every 
deaf child in the kingdom not receiving private instruction is sent to the 
Oral School at Fredericia, where he remains for one year on probation. 
At the end of the year a division of the pupils is made. The semi-mute 
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other class, Mr. Forchhammer says that the Writing method 
has proved far more satisfactory than the former Oral method ; 
and he claims, of course, that the arguments in its favor apply 
still more forcibly in the case of “true” deaf-mutes, and most 
forcibly of all in the case of the less ‘intelligent. 

Mr. Forchhammer not only argues in favor of writing instead 
of speech as the basis of language teathing, but he advocates 
strongly the “imitative” method of teaching language, of 
which Dr. Bell’s article “Upon a Method of Teaching Lan- 
guage to a Very Young Congenitally Deaf Child,” published 
in the Annals some years ago (vol. xxviii, pp. 124-139), gives 
an excellent exposition. In support of his views Mr. Forch- 
hammer translates this article in full, and quotes at some 
length from Miss Sullivan’s account of “ How Helen Keller 
Acquired Language” (Annals, xxxvii, 127-154). He also 
translates Mr. Gopfert’s treatise above mentioned, and Mr. 
Gopfert, in an excellent German translation which has had the 
benefit of Mr. Forchhammer’s, revision, brings the whole work 
before a much larger number of readers than it could possibly 
have reached in the Danish original. 


GAILLARD, HENRI. Le Jugement du Silence (Histoire de l’heure 
présente) |The Judgment of Silence (History of the present hour) ]. 
Paris: 1899. 1I2mo, pp. 218. 

—— Le Secret d’une Election (Scénes de la vie de Province) [The 
Secret of an Election (Scenes of Provincial Life)]. Paris: Libra- 
rie Silencieuse. 1898. 12mo, pp. 63. 

—— Le Siége de Columbine, Pantomime-Bouffe en deux actes [The 
Courtship of Columbine, a Comic Pantomime in two acts]. Paris: 
1899. 4to, pp. 6. 

—— Le Congrés des Sourds-Muets Allemands 4 Stuttgart, mai, 1899 
[The Congress of German Deaf-Mutes at Stuttgart, May, 1899]. 
Paris: Librarie Silencieuse. 1899. 8vo, pp. 16. 

—— Allocution Mimée au Banquet de 1l’Alliance Silencieuse, Le 
Dimanche 20 Novembre, 1898 [Address Delivered in the Sign- 
Language at the Banquet of the Silent Alliance, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 20, 1898]. 8vo, pp. 4. 


and semi-deaf are removed to the Nyborg School. The ‘‘ true” deaf- 
mutes are divided into three classes, known as A, B, and C. The A and 
B classes remain at Fredericia under oral instruction, while the C class, 
consisting of the less intelligent, are removed to the school at Copen- 
hagen, where they are taught by the Manual Alphabet method. 
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The five publications named above are from the pen of a 
deaf man, the editor of the Journal des Sourds-Muets and 
the Revue Pédagogique de V Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. 
Their subjects indicate the versatility of his talents, the first 
being a collection of short essays chiefly on political and lite- 
rary topics; the second, a novel, of which the hero is a deaf- 
mute; the third, a pantomime; the fourth, a report ; and the 
fifth, an address. They are all bright and interesting and 
show literary ability. 


LIOT, AUGUSTE. Cours Elémentaire de Grammaire 4 l’Usage des 
Sourds-Muets [Elementary Course in Grammar for the use of 
Deaf-Mutes]. Paris: Librarie Silencieuse. 1899. 12mo, pp. 155. 

Mr. Liot, an instructor in the National Institution at Paris, 
agrees with most teachers that language should be taught by 
practice and not by grammar, but he recognizes the value of 
grammatical instruction during the latter part of the course 
of instruction, and in this book endeavors to present the 
principles of grammar in simpler and easier form than is 
usual in text-books prepared for hearing children. His numer- 
ous illustrative examples of grammatical rules and definitions 
are given in language especially adapted to the comprehension 
of deaf-mutes. 


LYON, Mr. and Mrs. EDMUND. State Board of Charities (New 
York). Report on the Deaf for 1898. 8vo, pp. 103. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyon are inspectors appointed by the State 
Board of Charities of New York. Every year they conduct an 
examination of all the schools for the deaf in the State, and 
report in detail on the results. This enables the several 
schools to compare their relative standing in certain respects 
and their progress from year to year. As the schools are desig- 
nated by letters and the pupils by numbers, their identity can 
only be guessed at by the outside public. One school has stood 
at the head of the list for three years, and four others “ seem 
to be more or less rapidly closing the gap which separates them 
from the leader.” The disparity between the standings of the 
schools at the head and the foot of the list is very great, and 
suggests the question whether the marks show the actual relative 
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worth of the schools. Is one school really so far superior to the 
others in all respects, or is it merely better prepared along the 
special lines that the examination follows? Are the schools 
that are approaching the standayd of ihe leader really pro- 
gressing so much more than the others, or are they “ catching 
up” merely because they are “catching on” to the form the 
examination is likely to take? It is probably impossible to 
devise any means of comparing schools with absolute justice in 
a brief examination, but the tests employed by the inspectors— 
some easy questions of a general nature, a story to be read 
within a specified time and reproduced in the pupil’s own 
words, and some questions on the story—are excellent, so far 
as they go, and seem to be applied with perfect fairness. 

The inspectors urge the importance of greater uniformity 
in the courses of study, and the more general use of standard 
library books to cultivate the reading habit in the pupils. 

The tables showing “ modes of intercommunication employed 
by pupils ” are the least trustworthy part of thereport. As Mr. 
Currier, Principal of the New York Institution, says: “There 
are so many things to be taken into consideration. The con- 
dition of the one speaking ; the condition of the one spoken 
to; the place where such communication is made, all have a 
bearing upon the points mentioned, and cannot be answered 
by any figures that I know of.” 


MANGIONI, F. L’Evoluzione Storica della Pedagogia Emendatrice 
Italiana. Studio critico [The Historical Development of Amend- 
atory Pedagogy in Italy. A criticalstudy]. Firenze: 1899. 8vo, 
pp. 71. 

The scope of this work is not as broad as the title indicates ; 
it is limited to the edugation of the deaf. The author, who is 
the director of the National Institution at Florence, takes 
leading Italian teachers of the past and present as representa- 
tives of the various phases through which the instruction of 
the deaf in Italy has reached its present development. He 
describes and characterizes the labors of Silvestri, Bagutti, 
Borsari, Fabriani, Assarotti,and Provolo as pioneers in the 
work; Ghislandi, Nicolussi, Marchio, Tarra, and Pendola as 
reformers of the method of instruction ; and Fornari, Ferveri, 
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and Scuri as leaders of the present day, who have greatly 
improved upon the work of their predecessors. 


MCERDER, J. Les Sourds- Muets en Russie [The Deaf in 
Russia]. St. Petersburg: 1899. 4to, pp. 28. 

An interesting sketch, with statistics incomplete, but fuller 
than any previously published, of the twenty-seven schools for 
the deaf in the Russian Empire, including those of Finland. 
The eight schools of Finland contain 665 of the total 1,735 
‘pupils in Russian schools. Some of the schools follow ‘the 
Manual method, some the Oral, some the Manual Alphabet, 
and some the Combined System. The schools at St. Peters- 
burg and Warsaw and those of Finland are supported by the 
State; a few are maintained by towns; but the majority are 
chiefly dependent upon benevolent societies or individuals. A 
society organized in 1898 and named in honor of the Empress 
Maria Féodorovna is doing much to promote the establish- 
ment of new schools and to increase the efficiency of those 
already existing. 

In speaking of the progress of the education of the deaf in 


America the author gives us too much credit, saying that 
there were thirty-three schools in this country the year after 
the first school was established at Hartford in 1817, and that 
there are now 425! In fact, it was more than half a century 
after the Hartford School was established that the number of 
schools in the country rose to thirty-three, and the present 
number is not much over a hundred. 


MONACI, Dr. D. SILVIG. Genovae i Genovesi nella Istruzione dei 
Sordomuti [Genoa and the Genoese in the Instruction of the Deaf]. 


Genoa: 1899. 8vo, pp. 26. 

An historical address by the Director of the Royal National 
Institution for the Deaf at Genoa, delivered in the hall of the 
Society of Letters and Scientific Discussions, Genoa, April 10, 
1899. The publication is illustrated with portraits of Padre 
Assarotti, the founder and long the director of the Genoa In- 
stitution, Abbé Boselii, his successor, and Padre Tommaso 
Pendola, the founder of the Siena Institution, who was a 
native of Genoa. 
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RANCUREL, G. Essai d’Enseignement Synthétique des Premiers 
Elements du Langage Usuel, Précédé d’un Vocabulaire et suivi 
de Récits Amusants |Manual for the Synthetic Teaching of the 
First Elements of Common Language, preceded by a Vocabulary 
and followed by Entertaining Stories]. Paris: Librairie Silen- 


cieuse. Ig00. I2mo, pp. 245. 

Mr. Rancurel is an instructor in the National Institution at 
Paris. This book, which is one of a proposed series intended to 
cover the whole course of instruction, is designed for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth years. It includes a classified vocabulary 
of common words, lessons on nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., 
dialogues, stories with and without questions, fables, model 
letters, and proverbs. Its aim is to teach language by the 
intuitive method and orally, but the “incontestible value” of 
signs as well as writing is fully recognized, and the author 
does not fear any danger from either in the hands of a teacher 
who never allows himself to forget that his pupil must be 
transformed into a hearing and speaking person—one who, 
as De I’Epée said, “hears with the eyes and speaks with the 
mouth.” 


ROE, LYDIA. The Teaching of Language during the Early Period 
of a Deaf Child’s School Life. Derby, England: 1899. 8vo, pp. 80. 
Persons called upon to teach language and speech to deaf 
children, and not having had opportunities of special training 
for the work, will find assistance in the suggestions of this 
book. The author is an experienced teacher, long associated 
with her husband, Mr. W. R. Roe, in the direction of the 
Royal Institution at Derby, England. 


RZESNITZEK, Dr. EMIL. Zur Frage der psychischen Entwick- 
elung der Kindersprache [An Inquiry concerning the Psychical 
Development of Speech in Children]. Breslau: 1899. 8vo, pp. 36. 

In this treatise, the author, an instructor in the Bresiau 

Institution for the Deaf, who has recently pursued a course 

of study in philosophy and modern languages in the Uni- 

versities of Breslau and Zurich, and has received the degree of 

Doctor of Philosophy, considers the development of speech in 

normal children. Ina future treatise he intends to take up 

in like manner the development of gestures among the deaf, 
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and thus to lay a secure foundation for the most suitable 
method of instructing the deaf. 


SBROCCA, FEDERICO. L’Abate Antonio Provolo e il suo Metodo 
d’Insegnamento ai Sordomuti [The Abbe Antonio Provolo and 
his Method of Instruction of Deaf-Mutes]. Alessandria: 1899. 


8vo, pp. 30. 
Una Prova di Esame [A School Examination]. Alessandria: 
1899. 16mo, pp. 26. 

The first-named of these two publications by the founder 
and director of the Institution at Alessandria, Italy, and 
editor of the periodical Z/ Sordoparlante, is an address de- 
livered in the Municipal Theatre of Alessandria on tke occa- 
sion of the closing exercises of the Institution, 1899, and the 
other is a comedy in two acts, performed by the pupils of the 
Institution on the same occasion. 


TILLINGHAST, J. A., M.A. Secondary Education for the Deaf of 
Great Britain. Belfast: 1899. 12mo, pp. Ig. 


A paper read before the Third Conference of the National 


(British) Association of Teachers of the Deaf at Derby, 1899, 
and making an earnest and forcible appeal in behalf of oppor- 
tunities for the higher education of the deaf of Great Britain 
similar to those afforded by Gallaudet College to the dea of 


America. 


PROCEEDINGS of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh Conventions of the Iowa Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf. Grinnell, lowa: 1899. 8vo, pp. 51. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Fifth Convention of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of the Deaf held in the State capitol, St. Paul, Mignesota, 
July 1-5, 1898. Faribault, Minn.: 1899. 8vo, pp. 52. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Association of the Graduates and Former 
Pupils of the Wisconsin Schools for the Deaf, held at Delavan, 
Wis., June 11-15, 1898. 8vo, pp. 50. 


REPORT of the Committee of Council on Education on Schools 
for the Blind and Deaf, with Appendices, 1898-’99. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1899. 8vo, pp. 34. 

The most important part of this Report is contained in 

Appendix I, which consists of the Report to the Council by 


= 
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T. King, Esq., her Majesty’s Senior Chief Inspector, on the 
Certified Schools for Blind and Deaf Scholars. Mr. King re- 
ports that there is now accommodation for 3,458 deaf children 
in certified schools in England and Wales, 1,741 in boarding 
institutions, and 1,717 in day-schools. This is more than the 
estimated number of deaf children in England and Wales, 
which is about 3,200. He adds, however, that the available 
accommodation in day-schools does not, in fact, approach the 
figure stated, which is obtained by calculating the area of the 
rooms used, not the number of rooms. He thinks that day- 
schools can be considered only as provisional; ‘the little 
classes of ten to twenty children scattered over the country 
are comparatively of little value.” 

With respect to the results of the oral method in England, 
Mr. King says that “no trustworthy estimate of its success 
can yet be formed; certainly there is no reason to give up the 
attempt as hopeless.” The following remark shows that he 
does not fully appreciate the nature and results of instruction 
by the manual method: “By the manual method language is 
taught in signs only (writing, which is practised in both kinds 
of schools, is a sign), thus the deaf, taught by this method, 
express themselves in signs and understand signs only ; they 
are therefore able to converse with the very small number of 
persons who are acquainted with the language of signs, for a 
conversation conducted in writing is hardly conceivable.” 
More correctly he says, near the end of the Report: “The 
kind of speech, oral or manual, is in this point of view of less 
importance, for it is not so much the mechanical expression of 
the child’s notions as the power of expressing them at all that 
is the gfeat acquisition. This faculty they do acquire, and a 
surprising store of useful information also.” 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1898) Florida, Penn- 
sylvania Oral; (published in 1899) American, Birmingham 
(England), Bristol (England), Buenos Aires (Argentine Repub- 
lic), Calcutta (India), Cambrian (Swansea, Wales), Edinburgh 
(Scotland), Genoa (Italy), Glasgow (Scotland), Liverpool (Eng- 
land), New York Improved Instruction, Nortaern New York, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, Sbrocca (Alessandria, Italy), Tennessee. 
E. A. F. 
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BARRY, KATHARINE E. The Five-Slate System, a System of 
Objective Language Teaching. Philadelphia: 1899. 4to, pp. 36. 

All those who have been interested in “ The Five-Slate Sys- 
tem ” as explained in the Hducator, and especially those who 
have not had easy access to that publication, will hail with 
delight the appearance of Miss Barry’s book, which describes 
and demonstrates this system more fully. No other system, 
in my estimation, is so simple, practical, and comprehensive 
for primary work, nor so easily and quickly used by the 
pupils. Presenting language, as it does, in a tangible form to 
the sight, makes it invaluable to the deaf as an aid in the ac- 
quisition of language. 

After using this system for several years, I find it so valu- 
able—in fact, I am so dependent upon it—that I do not see 
how any one can teach language successfully to the deaf 
without using it. This systematic classification of words and 
phrases from the very beginning lays a good foundation for 
the introduction of the principles of language construction. 
How easy to teach the names of the parts of speech when the 
pupils have, from the first, been classifying words and per- 
ceiving the office of each and their relation to one another. 

I find that this system can be used very profitably, even 
beyond the third year, when teac’’ sw forms of construc- 
tion. The more one uses it the moie «.mprehensive it appears. 

The work as described in Miss Barry’s book is taken up in 
a systematic way, and new forms and expressions are given 
when the pupils are ready for them; all the way through the 
principal aim is to lead the pupils to understand the practical 
utility of this language which they are learning from day to 
day—that it is a means by which they can make their wants 
known, and can tell of the things which happen in their little 
world. 

The synopsis of primary work gives the work of the first 
three years in a nutshell, and shows an orderly and progres- 
sive treatment of the different forms of construction necessary 
for that period. Any beginning teacher left alone with her 
first primary class, feeling uncertain as to how to proceed in 
the language work, need make very few serious mistakes if she 
follows this system and the outline of work as planned in 


Miss Barry’s book. EFFIE JOHNSTON, 
Instructor in the Itlinois Institution, Jacksonville, [linois. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Miss Jessamine Curd, who was trained 
at the Missouri School, succeeds Miss McDaniel in the corps 
of instruction. The Messenger is now edited by Mr. Johnson. 


American School.—The erection of a new -building, to 
occupy a site on the grounds of the School facing Garden 
street, has been begun. The building will be completed early 
next summer. The following description is taken from the 
Hartford Courant of October 5: 


The material used in construction will be red brick with Flemish bond 
laid up in white mortar, and also used in quoins, the stone finish being 
gray Indiana limestone with base course of sandstone and «teps of 
granite. Gray brick is called for on portions of the interior walls, 
notably throughout staircase enclosures, and at the main entrance 
vestibule and from beams and girders it also enters into the construction. 

The roof will be covered with dark slate, and the lofty portico at the 
front as well as the piazza, two-storied in the rear, will be built of wood 
with metal roofs. : 

The building is 54 feet wide and 125 feet long, with wings on each 
corner, 17 x 20.8 feet, built at an angle of forty-five degrees from the 
main structure. It is three stories high exclusive of attic and basement, 
the latter owing to the nature of the site being advantageously located. 
The exterior is simply treated and devoid of elaboration, depending for 
effectiveness upon the massing of the features and carefully studied 
proportions. The plan is laid out on axis lines, giving the main entrance 
a central location and a central hail extending the entire length of the 
building. Mill construction or slow-burning construction will be used, 
and great care has been taken to avoid possibility of fire doing any 
damage. The outside walls are not furred but are plastered on hollow 
brick; the separate lines of staircase will be enclosed within brick walls 
and will be constructed of iron, with safety treads, and other protective 
features have been introduced. 

The basement has two ample entrances and contains a dining-room, 
sun exposed, 30 x 42, and well lighted and furnished with open fire-place, 
the kitchen, serving-room, storeroom, pantry, servants’ dining-room, 
large play-rooms and convenient toilets. The first floor is planned with 
six well lighted class-rooms and an office. In the rear are located the 
matron’s room, between two studies, one for girls and one for boys. 
These rooms open upon a wide piazza, and each has a fire-place of stone. 
Upon the second floor are the various “dormitories, equipped with lock- 
ers, the bath-rooms, supervisors’ rooms, matron’s chamber, and dining- 
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room for officers, served by a lift running in fire-proof shaft from serving- 
room below, also linen-rooms. The third floor contains rooms for 
teachers, sewing-room, spare chambers, and (separately planned and 
accessible from one of the main staircases) servants’ quarters with bath- 
room. ‘The principal features of this floor are two hospitals, each with 
private bath-room, and nurse’s room in close proximity, with linen-rooms, 
near which is a lift. The hospitals have good sun exposure and are fur- 
nished with with open fire-places. 

The finish throughout will be principally brown ash, and floors will be 
laid with rift-grain hard pine. Hard plaster on metal lath will be used 
on ceilings and partition walls. Special attention will be paid to the 
subject of plumbing, and location of these fixtures has been carefully 
studied. The heating of the building will be accomplished by means of 
an outside plant. Steam heat will be used and a thorough system, both 
of heat and ventilation, will be installed. Iron fire escapes connecting 
with each-floor are to be built at either end of the building. 


Arkansas Institute-—The principal buildings of the Insti- 
tute were totally destroyed by fire on the 30tk of September 
last, at an estimated loss to the State of $150,000, and of a 
considerable amount to officers and teachers, who lost all their 
personal effects. The fire broke out about two o’clock in the 
morning; the cause is not certainly known. As the term had 


not yet opened, there were only thirty-eight persons in the 
building, all of whom escaped. The school will probably open 
in temporary quarters about the first of January. 


Central New York Institution.—Miss Mary E. Farrant 
sueceeds Miss Morris as head of the articulation class, and 
Miss Jessie H. Skinner, formerly assistant in the kindergarten 
department, succeeds Miss Dobbins as head of the department. 
Miss Virena Warburton takes Miss Skinner’s place. Miss 
Harriet Rhoads is granted leave of absence on account of ill 
health, and Miss Ella B. Jewell, a graduate of the Rome Free 
Academy and a daughter of Mr. T. H. Jewell, takes her place 
temporarily. 

Cincinnati Oral School.—The School has been removed to 
719 West Sixth Street, where a private residence has been 
remodelled so as to make suitable quarters for its work. A 
Parents’ Association has been organized. 


Towa Institution.—Mr. Reuben E. Stewart, formerly of the 
Nebraska School, Miss Mamie Cool, of Council Bluffs, and 
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Miss Mollie Medcraft, formerly of the Kansas School, have 
been appointed teachers vice Mr. Robert D. Hoyt, Miss Cora 
Satterly, and Miss Ada Stephenson. Mr. Hoyt enlisted in the 
army and went to the Philippines. 

The Omaha Illustrated Bee of October 22 contains an illus- 
trated article describing the School. 


Leeds (England) School.—A fine building accommodating 
108 boarding pupils and 100 day scholars has been built for 
the education of the deaf and blind children by the School 
Board authorities. It was opened on the 5th of July last by 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, widow of the late Postmaster-General. 
The Head Master of the school, Mr. E. A. Kirk, is a deaf man, 
and the Combined System of instruction is followed. Every 
child has at least a year’s trial by the Oral method. The 
Oral and Manual classes are taught apart, but the pupils 
mingle out of school hours. 


Missouri School.—Mr. D. W. McCue, a former teacher, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. 8S. C. Bright and Miss Elenore 
Rickey, a supervisor and assistant teacher last year, has been 
appointed a teacher in the Oral Department. Mr. Henry 
Gross takes Mr. Bright’s place as editor of the Record. 

Ohio Institution.—The new school building described in the 
last January Annals was dedicated October 19 with suitable 
addresses from Mr. Jones, the Superintendent, the Hon. W. S. 
McElroy, of the Board of Trustees, and Governor Bushnell. 
The building was occupied the next day. 

Oregon School.—Mr. Ralph H. Drought, a valued teacher, 
died during the summer at the home of his parents, Wardner, 
Idaho. He was employed in an assayer’s office in that place, 
and, while engaged in Sealing a car loaded with ore, was struck 
by a yard engine and instantly killed. Mr. Drought was a 
graduate of the Minnesota school and of Gallaudet College, 
and had taught in the Oregon School for three years. He was 
a young man of energy and ability, and his death is a loss to 
the work. Mr. George V. Bath, B. A., a graduate of the 
Ohio School and of Gallaudet College, has been elected 
to the vacancy occasioned by his death. Mr. J. B.‘Early, a 
former teacher in this School, Mrs. Clayton Wentz, M. 5., 
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wife of the superintendent, and Miss Eva B. Stafford, a teacher 
of experience in common schools, have been added to the corps 
of instruction. 

The School has been reorganized on the Combined System, 
with three teachers in the Manual Department and three in 
the Oral. The teachers in the Manual Department refrain 
from the use of signs almost entirely. The name of the School 
paper has been changed from the Sign to the Oregon Gazetteer. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Susan E. Bliss, a teacher 
in this Institution for the past seventeen years, succeeds Mr. 
Booth as Principal of the Intermediate and Manual Depart- 
ments. Miss Butler, who left the Institution a year ago to 
teach a private pupil, has returned to the work, and Miss 
Tuttle, of Missouri, has been added to the corps of instruction. 
Mr. Joseph J. Bailey, formerly director of manual training in 
the West Chester public schools and Normal School, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Walker as Principal of the Industrial 
Department. Mr. S. G. Davidson, formerly editor of the Mt. 
Airy World, has returned to the post. The paper now appears 
every other week. 


South Carolina Institution.—The following appointments 
have been made: Miss L. A. Beard, oral teacher, vice Miss M. 
C. Mauzy, resigned; Miss Harriet Avery, teacher of gymnastics 
and physical culture, vice Miss Weeden, who has taken work 
in Higbee School for Women, at Memphis, Tenn.; and Miss 
S. N. Rogers, B. A., a graduate of this Institution and of Gal- 
laudet College, teacher in the Manual Department, vice Miss 
R. L. Tillinghast, resigned. | 

Washington State School.—A new Board of Trustees has 
been appointed, and they have re-elected Mr. Watson Director. 
Miss Carrie May Stinson, formerly of the North Carolina 
School, has been placed in charge of the articulation classes. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Fannie Hender- 
son has resigned to be married, and is succeeded by Miss 
Tillie Garman, an experienced teacher. 

A new kindergarten building is in process of erection. It is 
between'the girls’ and boys’ industrial buildings, and will be 
connected with the main building by a corridor. The size is 
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100 x 48 feet. In appearance it will resemble the main build- 
ing. It will be fire-proof, and two stories and a basement in 
height. The basement will contain two playrooms—-one for 
boys and one for girls—and the children will also have a play- 
ground separate from the larger boys and girls, which will be 
made out of a part of the present garden. The first floor will 
coutain four schoolrooms and two large sitting-rooms. The 
second floor will contain dormitories, bathrooms, and rooms 
for two supervisors. The building will cost $35,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Paris Congress.—The Committee appointed by the 
Commissioner-General of the Paris Exposition of 1900 to 
organize an International Congress in the interests of the deaf 
has issued the following circular : 


The Universal Exposition of 1900 is an auspicious occasion for revivy- 
ing the traditions of the international congresses which have exercised 
so considerable an influence on the progress of the instruction of the 
deaf. 

Educational questions occupy an important place in the minds of 
those who concern themselves with the defence of the interests of the 
deaf and who aspire to give them their legitimate rank in modern 
society. 

Questions of assistance deserve similar solicitude. 

In response to the desire expressed by the majority of foreign in- 
structors and philanthropists, and by a certain number of persons in 
France, who have met the proposition of a congress with a cordial wel- 
come, a commission has been formed, which has received from the Com- 
missioner-General of the Exposition of 1900 the order to organize an 
International Congress*for the study of questions of education and 
assistance of the deaf. 

This Committee is divided into two sections, that of hearing persons 
and that of the deaf. 

This division has appeared necessary, first, because deliberations in 
common are not possible; secondly, because, in the rather brief time 
which will be accorded it, the Congress will be able to consider a greater 
number of questions. 

The sections deliberating separately, each of them will preserve the 
full and entire responsibility of the votes cast by it. , 


' 
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T’:e Congress will assemble in the Exposition buildings on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of August, 1900. : 

Each section must decide what questions take precedence in impor- 
tance and timeliness. 

To ascertain the progress made in the last fifteen years ; totry to unify, 
if possible, the processes which render the benefits of the oral method 
the most efficacious ; to inquire what in the curriculum of schools should 
be particularly preserved or rejected; to adapt the programme of in- 
struction to the different intellectual and physical aptitudes of deaf- 
mutes ; to facilitate the admission of the most capable to agricaltural, 
commercial, or industrial schools; to encourage the deaf-mute societies 
(for mutual benefit, fraternal aid, etc.,) and workingmen’s associations ; 
to study questions of assistance by giving employment: such are the 
objects which have led to the formation of the Committee of Organiza- 
tion. 

This Committee has thought, also, that the instructors, philanthropists, 
and deaf-mutes of the entire world should know one another, exchange 
their views, and combine for the greatest good of those to whom they 
have consecrated their lives and their devotion. 

The Committee is therefore certain that all those who have the interests 
of the deaf at heart will respond to the earnest appeal which is addressed 
to them. 

It is hoped that they will be inspired by the general ideas expressed in 
this circular to formulate a certain number of questions for considera- 
tion, 

The questions proposed by the greatest number will be the subjects of 
reports which will be discussed. Those relating to the section of deaf- 
mutes will be chosen by the Committee on Programme, according to the 
propositions which shall ha~« been submitted to them before the first of 
November, 1899. 

The reports, proceedings of the meetings, and papers contributed to 
the Congress which may not be read for lack of time, will be published 
in a volume, a copy of which each member of the Congress will be en- 
titled to receive upon payment of an assessment of ten francs (two 
dollars). 

This assessment is exacted for membership in the Congress. Inter- 
national Committees of Information will be created in France and for 
foreign countries. A Reception Committee will be at the services of 
members of the Congress. 

A detailed circular will be addressed in due time to all persons asking 
for further information. 

Another circular, relating especially to the section for the 
deaf, has been issued; it is published in full in the Deaf-~Mutes’ 
Journal and Deaf-Mutes’ Register of October 26. 

The President of the section for hearing persons is Dr. 
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Ladreit de Lacharriére, and communications may be addressed 
to him, quai Malaquais, 3, Paris, France; communications 
concerning the programme of the section for the deaf should 
be sent to Mr. Henri Gaillard, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Programme, rue d’Alesia, 111 ter, Paris, France. 


The Census of 1900. Under the law for the taking of the 
next census, as passed by the last Congress, no provision is 
made for the enumeration of the deaf and other special classes 
except in institutions. The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will make strenuous efforts 
to have the law so amended as to secure a census of the deaf. 


The British Association of Teachers.—The Third Confer- 
ence of the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf, held 
at the Royal Institution, Derby, England, August 2-4, 1899, 
was large and enthusiastic. Several able and valuable papers 
were read, and ample opportunity for discussion was given. 
The Braidwood medal, offered by Dr. Love and Mr. Addison of 
Glasgow for the best. paper on “The Teaching of Language 
during the First, Second, and Third Years of a Deaf Child’s 
School Life,” was conferred upon Mr. John Beattie, of the 
Belfast Institution, the judges béing Dr. Elliott, Mr. Van 
Praagh, and Mr. Addison.. Nine papers were offered in com- 
petition for this medal. It was voted that the organ of the 
Association for the ensuing year should be the Messenger, 
published at Belfast. 

Helen Keller’s Hxaminations.—We have received the fol- 
lowing letter from a gentleman who has been a warm friend 
of Helen Keller's many years: 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: I regret to see on pages 397-8 of the September Annals an 
account of Helen Keller’s examination for Radcliffe, which I presume is 
based on the article published in the Boston Transcript. Let me assure 
you that it is incorrect that Helen does not know American Braille ; I 
know this in several ways, but this should suffice. In the ‘‘ Helen Keller 
Souvenir,’ published by the Volta Bureau, Miss Sullivan contributes a 
paper addressed to Hon. John Hitz, dated March 15, 1892,-in which she 
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states ut the buitom of the third page ut said letter (Annals, xxxvii, 143) 
that Helen wrote “‘ The Frost King” ‘‘ in Braille, as usual,” and fixes the 
date of that writing as during October, 1891. Now, the Report of the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, of London, England, contains 
Helen’s letter, dated ‘‘ Tuscumbia, Ala., 24th October, 1892,” saying: 
‘*] learned the English Braille in one afternoon. I have already read 
‘The Dog Tribe’ and several of the magazines. This Braille system is 
not nearly so difficult as one would imagine at first.” 

This letter refers to some books in English Braille which I sent her, and 
I enclose you the leaf of the British and Foreign Blind Association’s Re- 
port with the above letter and the bill of the Association for said books, 
dated September 9, 1892; by the note on the back of the same to the 
custom-house brokers in New York, you will see that the books had not 
started to Helen on October 1, 1892. (I also enclose the letter of Mr. 
Boyle, the executive of said Association, replying to mine sending him 
Helen’s letter quoted above.) The printed records in the Volta Bureau 
publications show that Helen wrote a long story (‘‘The Frost King”) 
‘*in Braille, as usual,’ in October, 1891, and her letter shows that she 
learned English Braille in October, 1892. Therefore, it is evident that 
her ‘‘ Frost King” was written in American Braille. 

Helen’s phenomenal memory puts it out of the question that she can 
have forgotten American Braille, as she has used it in her studies in 
preparation for Radcliffe, and, besides, it would be an unusually for- 
getful blind reader who would forget a print he or she had not used for 
five years. 

Such statements about Helen always pain me, as they lend aid to the 
few enemies she has, in their statements that accounts of her ‘‘ are gross 
exaggerations.” 


Yours truly, 
W. WADE. 


Oaxmont, Pa., September 22, 1899. 


The statement in the Annals, that Helen in her examination 
labored under the disadvantage of being unfamiliar with Amer- 
ican Braille, was based upon an article in the Boston 7ranscript 
by Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, of whose household Helen 
has been a member much of the time since she left the Cam- 
bridge School, and upon an article in the New York World 
purporting to have been written by Helen herself. Mr. Cham- 
berlin says in the 7ranscript : 

. . . Here came in one of the additional points of Helen’s handicap. 
There are two systems of Braille writing—the English and the American. 
. . » Helen has been accustomed to the English system. .. . As the 


arrangement with Mr. Vining [the gentleman who transcribed the 
examination papers into Braille for Helen's use] was completed but a 


» 
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day or two before, and as it was not known ‘to her that he did not write 
the English Braille, it was impossible to make any other arrangement. 
She had to puzzle out the unfamiliar method of writing, much as a 
writer of the Pitman stenography might use his sense of logic and 
general intelligence by a tour de force to enable him to read the Graham 
shorthand. . . . The Braille difficulty worked most heavily against her. 
. . . Aslip pricked with unfamiliar characters was put before her. 


Helen is represented in the World as saying: 


. . . Mr. Eugene C. Vining was engaged to put the examination papers 
into it [Braille], and the examiners were willing. He was to send me 
some papers in Braille, so that I might notice any peculiarities in his 
machine. Well, they came, but they were inthe American Braille. Mr. 
Vining knew no other. I had been accustomed to the English Braille, 
and only two days remained in which to make myself familiar with the 
American system. ... I did not mind so much about the Greek, 
because Greek works are written in the American Braille... . But the 
mathematics! I did not know even the sign of equality in the American 
system. ... Ihad been accustomed to reading Latin in the English 
Braille, and the American proved much more difficult. ... I finished 
that day in happy mood, feeling sure that I had done well, notwith- 
standing the two Brailles. They are very different, too. Only twelve of 
the letters are alike. They area, d, f, g, h, i,1,m,q,u,v,andw. T 
American is B English; C American is J English; J American is Y 
English; K American is R English; O American is E English; R Ameri- 
can is C English; S American is K English, and so on. To one so fully 
accustomed to the English, the puzzling nature of the change can exsily 
be understood. 

But what I had gone through on the first day was easy compared with 
the second. Then the terrible mathematics began. I had worked hard 
at the Braille signs in the meanwhile, but nevertheless it was almost like 
learning a new language, and what could one do during only parts of 
two days? ... I was like a woman translating from a language which 
she did not know. Some of the characters I recognized, and some I 
could only guess at, but I knew my subject well enough to realize that 
where certain things (which I recognized) were set down, there also 
certain other things were likely to be, even though I could not recognize 
them. 


“4 New Deaf and Dumb Alphabet.”"—Under this title 
Lester Gilliams describes in Pierson’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber a manual alphabet “devised by an American gentleman, 
Mr. William Bridges, of Kansas City.” The article affords 
another illustration of the old proverb, “There is nothing 
new under the sun,” for the “new” alphabet is an almost ex- 
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act reproduction of the “glove alphabet” figured in George 
Dalgarno’s “ Didascalocophus, printed at the Theater in Ox- 
ford, Anno Dom. 1680,” while John Bulwer, in his “ Philoco- 
phus,” published in 1648, mentions, as Dr. Gordon points 
out in his “ Notes on Manual Spelling” (Annals, xxxi, 54), 
a still earlier alphabet of a similar character used by “one 
Master Babington, of Burntwood, whose Wife discourseth 
very perfectly with him by a strange way of Arthrologie or 
Alphabet contrived on the joynts of his Fingers.” A facsimile 
of Dalgarno’s alphabet was given in the Annals, vol. ix, page 
19; a modification of it, used by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
in the instruction of a private pupil in 1872, and later in his 
“ Experimental School” at Washington, may be found in 
the Annals, vol. xxvili, page 133, and another modification 
of it, devised by Mr. S. T. Walker for touch transmission by 
electricity, is figured in the Annals, vol. xxxi, page 43. The 
new alphabet differs from those just mentioned only in the loca- 
tion of some of the letters, and in adding marks of punctuation. 
It seems less convenient for practical use than any of them, 
as part of the letters are placed on the back of the hand. 
The claim that it is “vastly superior” to the one-hand and 
two-hand alphabets in common use among the deaf is not 
well founded. As Dr. Gordon says in the article above named: 
“An objection of Dr. Kitto to the two-hand alphabet so widely 
known by school children and others in Great Britain and in 
this country would seem to apply with greater force to the 
Dalgarno alphabet. ‘To hit the right digit on all occasions 
is by far the most difficult point to learn in the use of the 
[two-hand] manual alphabet, and it is hard to be sure which 
fingers have been touched.’” 


Speech-Reading at Long Range.—In the same number of 
Pierson’s Magazine, Walter Wood has a story describing 
“The Disclosure of a State Secret.” The disclosure is said 
to have been made through the agency of a former teacher of 
the deaf, who, with the help of strong field-glasses, was able, 
from the window of a house exactly opposite the residence of 
the Prime Minister, to read from his lips the words spoken 
by him in a Cabinet Council. She “followed every movement 
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of the Prime Minister’s lips, and as the slow, deliberate, 
monotonous words were uttered, she repeated them to her 
husband at her side,” who took them down from her dictation 
and sold them for a little fortune to an opposition evening 
journal.—If the author had made his expert lip-reader a deaf 
lady, instead of a hearing teacher of the deaf, the story would 
have had a /ittle more vraisemblance for persons familiar with 
“ the subtle art.” 


Periodicals.—The first number of the Association Review, 
the educational magazine published by the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, appeared 
in October. This number contains 128 pages, and is chiefly 
devoted to lectures, addresses, and papers given before the 
last Summer Meeting of the Association at Northampton. 
The following numbers, to a less extent, will be similarly occu- 
pied, but in due time departments will be established, each 
with its special subject and appropriate matter. The Review 
will be published bi-monthly during the school year, giving 
five numbers a year. It is sent free to members of the Asso- 
ciation; for non-members the price is $2.50 (10s. 4d.) per 
annum. Subsciptions should be addressed to the Editor, Mr. 
Frank W. Booth, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

While the /eview enters to some extent into the field occu- 
pied by the Annals, we do not look upon it as a hostile rival 
but asa friendly ally. We give it a cordial welcome, and trust 
the two magazines will work together harmoniously to pro- 
mote the best educational and other interests of the deaf. 

The two British periodicals, the Deaf Monthly and Ephpha- 
tha have been united into one. The name: British Deaf 
Monthly is retained, and the editors are Messrs. Ernest J. D. 
Abraham and A. Macdonald Cuttell, assisted by Mr. George 
Frankland. The address is 15 Fold street, Bolton, England. 
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